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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
* BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 

PART III, MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER XII. WHAT IS A RUPEE ? 
“No ; nothing can go very wrong at an 

English country house,” thought Doyle, as 
he watched the disappearance of the train 
which carried away his troublesome daughter. 
“T’ve done right by the girl. Whatever 
nonsense she learns there, they won’t teach 
her that a dirty foreign fiddler who writes 
threatening letters is an eligible parti; 
their slang is bad enough, but it’s better 
than—well, than hers. Better have her a 
fine lady than let her make a fool of herself 
in her own way. And yet—I’m glad she 
' spoke up for the fellow, cad and sneak as he 
must be. I wish she’d been a boy—I should 
have known what to do with him. Buta 
| daughter—you may teach her and train 
her, and think you know every thought in 
her head and every feeling in her heart ; 
and then, all at once, you find out that not 
only has she a secret, but that her very 
nature is the opposite pole of what you 
fancied ; that your training has been but a 
H shower on a duck’s back; that so far from 
| knowing every thought, you have never 
known one. I wonder if it’s really true that 
women have souls; or whether they’ve only 
got empty places stuffed up with the stray 
scraps of other people’s, which they can’t 
even. digest properly. Going wrong for 
want of amusement, indeed! Well, I 
suppose Mrs. Hassock knows her own sex ; 
and a fine sex.it must be, that can’t keep 
‘straight unless it’s treated like a child. 
fr I to saddle myself with a daughter, 
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ready made, not even my own, whose 


nature I couldn’t even fancy I knew! I 
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wonder what insanity coull have made 
me dream of doing such a thing. Well— 
I’m a free man again, for a little while,. 
without so much as Mrs. Hassock to 
bother me. I can live my own life again, 
and do as I please, without having to spend 
morning, noon, and evening in trying to 
fathom that girl—and trying in vain.” 

So he thought, out of the depths of the 
profoundest inexperience ; and so, by way 
of a relief from the worries of the last few 
days, he welcomed liberty once more, and 
his return for awhile to the solitude which, 
till his rash adoption of Phoebe, had become 
the law of his being. He did not even go 
home to dine, but, out of a sense of duty 
to a holiday of recovered freedom, went off 
to Richmond, and feasted—all alone. He 
had no more than the healthy masculine 
turn for gourmandism, and certainly no 
preference for Richmond in winter over 
Harland Terrace, where he had his com- 
forts round him ; but it seemed the right 
and natural thing for a man, whose woman- 
kind had given him a holiday. It was the 
sense of irresponsible liberty that he had 
planned toenjoy. But, so far from enjoying 
it, he was bound to confess that his first day 


| 


of freedom turned out a failure ; and when, | 


after a cold and dismal journey back, he 
reached the house which was now his own 


as much as solitude could make it, he felt, } 


for the first time in his life, alone. 

And, when he came down to breakfast 
next morning, at the usual hour, he had to 
own that he missed, most unreasonably 
missed, the girl who had become nothing 


but an unprofitable trouble to him, and from ; 


whom he had parted yesterday, as he had 
supposed, so yladly. It anneyed him to 
realise that it would have been a sort of 
pleasure, something more than a comfort, 
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to see her in her usual place behind the urn. 
What was there for him to miss in Pheebe? 
Not a pretty face to look at, because at 
breakfast-time he looked at little but the 
morning paper, and because a much prettier 
face would have been at least equally dis- 
regarded. Certainly not her conversation, 
because, in his company, want of conversa- 
tion was one of the most pronounced 
characteristics of Phoebe. Not her bright- 
ness, for he had never found her bright ; 
not her good-humour, because for the last 
week she had been playing an openly sullen 
part. It was her mere personal presence 
that he missed somehow, and for want of 
which the house felt cold and empty. He 
could never have dreamed of the possibility 
of such a thing. Had she been the simple- 
natured and pleasant companion, the ap- 
proach to a real daughter, that he had once 
dreamed of making her, it would have been 
a different affair. But she had from the 
outset been a disappointment, and had of 
late been a fountain of daily anxiety and 
_ hourly trouble—and yet had she been an 

angel he could not have missed her more! 
The discovery troubled him. He could 
not help glancing now and then over 
the edge of his newspaper at her empty 
place, and once he passed his empty cup 
towards where her absence was, to be 
filled. He certainly lighted his cheroot at 


the breakfast-table—a luxury which he had 
given up out of respect for the atmosphere 
of a lady’s parlour—but he withdrew after 


the second whiff to his own den. He had 
missed even her common good-morning. 
For the second time in his life he felt alone ; 
and it was not because he was by himself 
—that was a matter of course—but because 
Phoebe was away for one day out of a life 
which had done perfectly well without her 
for something like half a century. It 
seemed incredible that such a girl should 
have stamped even a day of a man’s life 
with the seal which is supposed to belong 
only to exceptionally strong natures, whose 
faults are missed more, and charm more, 
than the graces and virtues of weaker 
people are and can. “This won’t do,” 
thought Doyle. “I mustn’t bother my 
head too much about the girl. I’ve done 
the best I can for her ; and it’s for her sake 
I put up with her and her vagaries—cer- 
tainly not for my own.” So he went out 
into the streets, which had no associations 
with Phebe, at least so far as he was con- 
cerned. But he did not go again to Rich- 
mond. He spent his evening at home, 
and felt that the house without Phebe— 





dull, sullen, disappointing, perverse, alto- 
gether troublesome as she was—was an 
empty shell. And houses, as all the world 
knows, are but reflections of the lives that 
are lived in them. 

“T must do something or other before 
bedtime,” thought he. “ Let me see—I’ll 
write to Phebe. I ought to tell her to 
enjoy herself and not hurry home. That 
would never do, with a fellow like that 
hanging round the street corners. I ought 
to tell her that—that—I don’t miss her at 
all.” 


It is a pity that the condition of John 
Doyle’s mind could not have been photo- 
graphed, and sent by post to Sir Charles 
Bassett of Cautleigh Hall. For through 
and round the Hall, in the eyes of its 
owner, was stalking the ghost of Rayner 
Bassett ; the ghost, not of a dead, but of a 
living man. His interview with Doyle had 
been very much the reverse of a relief to 
his mind. He had not failed to note how 
completely the latter had changed, in look, 
in bearing, in all essential things, from the 
Jack of ancient Bohemia; how he had 
assumed the dignified gentleman, as a 
prudent man will who intends presently to 
bid for county sympathies. There had 
been none of the genial readiness on Doyle’s 
part due to the recognition of an old 
friend and comrade after a parting of many 
years, and more especially when there was 
no lack of such readiness on the other side. 
He had held off his old friend like an 
enemy, for no overt cause ; yet, after refus- 
ing that friend a sight of his daughter, 
after refusing every offer of hospitality, he 
had, under the influence of some vio- 
lently inconsistent afterthought, sent his 
daughter, aloue, to Cautleigh Hall. Why 
—and to what did such things point and 
lead ? 

The points of the case, as they shaped 
themselves in Sir Charles Bassett’s anxious, 
acute, and sensitively diplomatic mind were 
clearly these : 

Rayner Bassett, notoriously a scamp, had 
gone under water to avoid transportation ; 
that is to say, he had every imaginable 
reason for changing his name. 

On the tested authority of the parish 
register of Helmsford, one John Doyle had, 
at a certain date, been married there to 
one Mary Cox, spinster. 

The true name of this John Doyle who, 
on that date, married Mary Cox, spinster, 
at Helmsford, was Rayner Bassett. And 
Rayuer Bassett is by no means a common 
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name—-still less a name that two bearers of 
it would, at the same time, have reason to 
change. And, on the same alarmingly 
good evidence, one daughter was born to 
Mary Cox and Rayner Bassett otherwise 
John Doyle. 

Then the cloud had gone over Rayner 
Bassett for good (as everybody held it) and 
all. But, at a completely consistent period, 
there emerged, from a cloud, though still 
living under one, a John Doyle, of un- 
known origin, but as notorious a black 
sheep as Rayner Bassett had been, with 
this difference—that the scamp had, by 
the natural law of development, become 
emphasised into blackguard. And yet 
into a blackguard with such relics of the 
educated gentleman as a man of gentle 
origin would inevitably retain. 

Then John Doyle, or Rayner Bassett, also 
had disappeared—this time, not in Bohemia, 
but in India. And, as he had absolutely 
no expectation of becoming heir tothe 
title and estates, and was absolutely cut 
off from his family, it was unlikely that he 
should, save by the merest accident, come 
to learn that they had fallen into the hands 
of one who had less right to them than 
he. 

But—though still with a more than 
doubtful repute—he had come home. 
John Doyle, otherwise 


And, even as 
Rayner Bassett, was the father of one 
daughter, even so one daughter had come 
home from India with Rayner Bassett, 
otherwise John Doyle. 

So much for the facts ; and a sufficiently 


ugly story they made. But why did he 
not at once declare himself, and assert his 
unquestionable claim to his title and his 
land, and to all the arrears of income 
during his nephew’s wrongful possession ? 
There could be only one possible reason 
—that his case was at present an im- 
perfect one, from a legal point of view. 
And though Sir Charles Bassett was of 
course unable to guess the precise nature 
of its imperfection, it was easy enough to 
make a list that would include the weak 
point, whatever it might be. It might be 
some difficulty in proving his identity 
with Rayner Bassett in such a way as to 
avoid bringing to light his marriage under 
a false name, or his reasons for assuming 
the name of Doyle. Or it might be that 
he was waiting to assure himself that time 
had effectually disposed of evidence which 
might make his claim end in a conviction 
for forgery. Or he might as yet be uncer- 
tain. whether his nephew might not, after 





all, have taken the land under some settle- 
ment or will. Or he might be in a state of 
indecision, on other grounds besides these, 
whether his position was strong enough for 
a complete claim, or only for a compromise. 
Or, finally, it might be that his whole case 
had as yet taken no definite form—that he 
was nothing more than suspicious of his 
nephew’s wrongful possession, and had 
everything to learn, in the hope that he 
might obtain everything; in the certainty 
of a blackguard that, though entitled to 
nothing, he might be bribed to keep the 
existence of such a Bassett a secret from 
the world. In either of these cases, there 
was ample reason for his sending a spy 
into the enemy’s camp in the person of his 
daughter, whether she were an accomplice 
or merely a more or less innocent tool. 
She would learn how far Rayner Bassett’s 
forgery continued to be a local tradition, 
and if any evidence thereof remained. 
She would learn without trouble, whether 
Sir Charles held under a will or as heir-at- 
law. She would learn the characters of 
the people with whom her father would 
have to deal. If merely her father’s tool, 
she would drink evidence in with the air of 
Cautleigh ; if his intelligent accomplice, she 
would find the place a teeming mine, while 
her position as an invited guest would 
place her presence beyond suspicion. 
Why else had she been sent there? Her 
very coming was a moral confirmation of 
all. 

* And so he has fallen into his own pit,” 
thought Sir Charles. “No—I_ won't 
bolster up his case by the addition of a 
single feather. This is a matter of 
justice ; not of law. Not all the lawyers 
on earth shall persuade me that Sir Ralph 
Bassett should be robbed of his lands by a 
blackguard and a forger, who happens to 
have a base legal right on his side. When 
law works injustice, its reason fails. Let 
him try his worst, and let her come. If 
it’s to be a war of wits, I’m neither too old, 
nor too young, to be a match for a girl.” 

So, from the moment of her arrival, he 
watched Phosbe closely, under the flattering 
pretence of paying exceptional attention 
and honour to the daughter of a dear and 
long-lost old friend. At first he found her 
shy—silent among women, monosyllabic 
with men, and evidently unused to the 
manners and customs of any sort of society. 
“ She’s nothing more than a tool,” thought 
he after the first day. ‘Her letters home 
may be just what I please.” But presently 
he became aware that, if wholly innocent 
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of her mission, her innocence was likely to 
prove more useful to her father than any 
amount of cunning. At the end of three 
days, her host’s sharpest eye could not 
find a sign or slip in her to show that 
she had not lived, ever since she was born, 
in the circle to which she had been an 
utter stranger three days ago. “ That 
girl’s a born actress, if ever there was 
one,” thought he at the end of the fourth 
day, with rather less confidence than before 
in the extent of the superiority of his wits 
to hers. “And she has a quick study—I 
wonder what her réle has been before that 
of county lady? But don’t overdo your 
part ; you show more tact than is natural, 
mademoiselle. Girls who have lived out 
of the world till your age don’t learn all 
its tricks in the twinkling of an eye.” 

So he watched Phoebe Doyle more closely 
still. But, though he watched patiently as 
well as keenly and minutely, he went 
unrewarded until, one day, the Mrs. 
Urquhart whom Sir Charles had proposed 
for Pheebe’s chaperon during her journey 
down happened to ask : 

“Sir Charles, what is a rupee? Exactly, 
I mean.” 

“ |’m ashamed to say that I don’t know,” 
said he. “ But Miss Doyle will know. 
Miss Doyle, what is a rupee?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said she. 
‘But it seems to sound something like the 
name of a flower.” 

“T fancied it was money,” said Mrs. 
Urquhart, without seeming surprised at 
Pheebe’s answer. But Sir Charles, though 
he changed the topic at once, had made one 
discovery—that Miss Doyle’s knowledge 
of India was not above the level of Mrs. 
Urquhart’s own. From that moment he 
made a point of never mentioning India in 
her hearingagain. No cross-examination was 
needed to convince him that a woman who 
has never heard of rupees is as likely to have 
lived in India for a single hour as in the 
moon for a hundred years. 

But this was nothing to the discovery 
that he made after a few days more. 


He was walking alone through the park 
one afternoon, not along the avenue between 
the house and the lodge gates, but along a 
branch path towards a distant postern, when 
he saw Stanislas, Ralph’s new foreign valet, 
come out of a copse and proceed along the 
path some distance in front of him. Of 
course there was nothing in this, because 
Stanislas might very well have some errand 
for his master. But, on reaching a point in 








the path from which the hoise was not 
visible, he saw the valet stop ; and then, 
from a clump of trees on the other side, 
came a girl for whom Stanislas had _ evi- 
dently been waiting. Sir Charles could not 
doubt his own eyes. And his eyes told him 
that the girl was Phoebe Doyle. 

Had the encounter been accidental, the 
lady guest would have received the man- 
servant's salutation and passed on. But she 
did nothing ofthekind. SirCharles, stepping 
behind a transparent bush, sawno salutation 
on the valet’s side, while Phoebe stopped and 
entered into earnest conversation. It was as 
clearly arendezvousasanythingcouldbe. Sir 
Charles felt no compunction whatever about 
secretly witnessing a conversation of which 
he could not, fortunately or unfortunately, 
hear a word. On the contrary, he would, 
as the minister of right and justice, have 
willingly at the moment have become deaf 
with one ear on condition that he might 
hear at an unnatural distance with the 
other. Of course it was no common, or 
rather uncommon, intrigue between a lady, 
or one who passed for such, with a serving- 
man. He thought he knew Phebe at least 
well enough to acquit her of anything of 
that kind. But that she had not met the 
fellow accidentally or without ample cause 
was clear. The conversation was long, and 
was remarkably animated on the valet’s 
side. She, with her back towards Sir 
Charles, spoke earnestly. He, with his 
face in full view, clasped his hands, waved 
them, and laid them on his chest, and 
went through various other feats of panto- 
mime. Finally she handed him what 
looked like a letter. And then they parted 
—Pheebe towards the house, Stanislas 
towards the postern. Sir Charles kept his 
hiding-place till she had passed him, and 
then, when she was out of sight, returned 
to the house by another way. 

This did not look like the innocence of an 
unconscious tool—this looked like plotting, 
in some half intelligible way. Was Phoebe 
writing letters which she feared to entrust to 
the post-bag for fear lest her host should 
stoop—he, a Bassett and a gentleman—to 
overhaul what his guests wrote to their 
families and friends? Was she, the spy-in 
chief, employing the servants of the house 
as under-spies? What should she discover 
that required all this mystery? It ought 
to be something of dangerous importance 
indeed. He went into the library and sent 
for Ralph. 

“Ralph,” said he, “I want to know 
where you picked up that foreign fellow of 
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yours. I’ve been always meaning to ask 
you, and always forgetting. It came into 
my head just now, and so I sent for you for 
fear it should go out again.” 

‘‘ You mean Stanislas? Oh, I wanted a 
man of that sort—one that I can take 
abroad, without having to look after him. 
I don’t care to have an Englishman. 
They’re no use except to open doors, and 
let in the people one doesn’t want to see. 
Stanislas seems a first-rate sort of a fellow 
—he’s a Pole, but he knows French better 
than I do, and has been all over Europe, 
and seems able to turn his hand to most 
things. He was in the orchestra at a theatre 
before he came to me.” 

“ At a theatre—eh? And why isn’t he 
at a theatre now ?” 

“He got thrown out of his engagement 
from the house closing, so he tells me.” 

“ And how did you hear of him?” 

“Oh, from—from a theatrical friend of 
mine, who knew I wanted a sort of foreign 
valet, and happened to know that the man 
wanted a place of any kind.” 

“T don’t want to pry into your private 
affairs, you know, but was this theatrical 
friend of yours monsieur, or madame, or 
mademoiselle? There was an ominous pause 
after your first ‘ from.’ ” 

“ Mademoiselle. But a very good girl.” 

“Of course. And she gave the man 
a character, I suppose? Honest — 
sober——” 

“Oh, good enough 

“That’s all I wanted to know. You see 
I like to know, for the sake of the morals 
below stairs, who my household are. I’m 
quite content—a good enough man highly 
recommended by a very good girl. What 
do you think of Miss Doyle ?” 

“Miss Doyle? Isn’t that for me to ask 
you ?” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because she seems a special favourite 
of yours. You've hardly given anybody 
else a chance of forming an opinion, you 
see,” 

“And you think it’s hardly fair for a man 
of my venerable antiquity to take notice of 
the prettiest girl within reach of his eyes ? 
Yes—and the nicest girl too, when you get 
to know her, and with plenty of nature, not 
spoiled by over-training. You see I like 
to know what I’ve got above stairs, as well 
as below. I never came across a girl of 
her age who was so little of a bore; she 
neither sings, nor plays, nor reads, nor 
writes, nor talks about the people who do 
—if she only knew how to ride, she’d be 


” 





within an inch of perfection. And I believe 
she could learn to ride in anhour. Aman 
might make her anything he pleased... . 
Now don’t look at me as if I were going t 
give you astep-mother. In the first place 
she wouldn’t have me; and in the second 
place, I wouldn’t have her. I only hope 
you'll give me a step-daughter half as worth 
having as Phoebe Doyle. There—I’ve let 
out my enthusiasm, which has been bottling 
itself up ever since she has been here. I 
am in love with her, in a paternal way. I 
was in hope you’d have sung her praises ; 
but as you didn’t, they had to be sung, all 
the same.” 

“That’s what they call hedging,” his 
reflections ran, as soon as he was alone 
again. ‘Whatever she is, the girl isn’t a 
fool; she wouldn’t say no to Ralph; and if 
the worst came to the worst, the worst would 
turn out to be second best if Ralph were 
husband of the heiress and father of her 
children. He’s soft enough about women 
to fall in love with any girl he’s thrown with, 
and to fall out again if I see any reason to 
change my mind—as Heaven grant I may. 
Ah, my good uncle, if you lose, I win; if 
you win, you'll have to win for me and 
mine. I wouldn’t have missed seeing what 
I’ve seen to-day for a thousand pounds. So 
this precious valet comes from a stage lady 
—eh? If that stage lady isn’t my uncle's 
catspaw: He seems to like working 
with women. And he’s right, by Jove. So 
will I. Come in!” 

“A gentleman, Sir Charles, to see you 
on business,” said the footman, bringing 
him a card on which he read, ‘“ Messrs, 
Crowe and Beevor, George Street, West- 
minster.” 

*T will see him here,” said Sir Charles. 


* T have come,” said the visitor, “to in- 
spect and report on some drainage works, 
about which you consulted us a little while 
ago.” 

se Of course—I remember. But I’m 
afraid I must confess that since I had the 
pleasure of consulting you, the matter 
has rather gone out of mind. It is possible 
I may not determine to set about the 
affair—which will be a long and heavy one, 
as it means nothing less than the entire 
reclaiming of a large tract of waste land, 
for some time to come. Still, there is no 
harm in our knowing how the land lies— 
if it is practicable, and what ought to be 
tried. Are you Mr. Beevor or Mr. Crowe ?” 

“My name is Nelson,” said Philip. 
“ But I have their instructions——” 
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“T need not tell you, Mr. Nelson, that 
the man who is honoured with their con- 
fidence, most implicitly has mine. I am 
very pleased to make your acquaintance 
indeed. I hope you are in no very press- 
ing hurry to return ?” 

“T am entirely at your service, Sir 
Charles. I have no other engagement at 
present——” 

“All the better; for I have—a great 
many. It is too late and too dark to do 
anything to-day—and to-morrow—but we 
leave to-morrows very much to themselves 
here. Meanwhile, till 1 can drive you over 
to the Holms, you will I hope be my 
guest? But of course you will—there is 
no other place for you to stay.” 

Philip was unwilling enough to accept, 
but he could hardly refuse; and the 
baronet’s easy courtesy attracted him no 
less than his own bearing had, by force of 
contrast, pleased Sir Charles. He did not 
know that he had entered a house full of 
uncongenial guests with uncongenial ways, 
or he would certainly have invented some 
excuse for putting up at the village tavern. 
But as it was, and as a matter of business, 
he let himself be led to a rather out-of- 
the-way bachelor’s bed-room, to have his 
battered valise unpacked, and to be left by 
the man who had been told off for this 
duty with the information that he had a 
good hour before dinner. 

It need not be said that Philip Nelson 
had never found himself a visitor in a 
great house before, and that he was en- 
tirely without the tact which should have 
saved him from being a good deal at sea in 
his new quarters. But his was neither the 
character, and infinitely less was his the 
present mood, to care a straw whether 
what he did or how he looked was the 
right thing or the wrong. If it were his 
fate to be set down by his host for a boor, 
what then? He did not pretend to be a 
gentleman; he only aimed at being an 
engineer, and took a certain sort of pride 
in not mixing the two things. If he had 
not the bearing of a gentleman, in the 
better sense, and in spite of himself, one may 
be sure that his host would have been very 
much less hospitable. But he was happily 
unconscious of the distinctions drawn by 
gentlemen who have the good sense to 
wish to seem like what they are; so when 
the last gong proclaimed that dinner was 
being served, he found his way into the 
drawing-room, absolutely indifferent to the 
fact that he did not even possess a suit of 
dress clothes. 





But he was not indifferent to the dis- 
covery that he suddenly found himself 
among a number of very fine people in a 
brilliantly lighted room, all talking and 
laughing together, and yet not too much 
occupied with one another to have no eyes 
for him. The plain engineer, who flattered 
himself that he looked down from his rude 
height upon gentlemen and ladies, was 
ashamed of himself for feeling shy. 

But his host came forward, and shook 
hands with his most recent guest before 
them all. ‘Welcome to Cautleigh Hall, 
Mr. Nelson,” said he. “I won't keep 
dinner waiting while I introduce you to 
everybody all round—you will know us all, 
by nature, in an hour. But I must intro- 
duce you to the lady whom you will take 
down. Mr. Nelson—Miss Doyle.” 





THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


THE Comedy of Errors was first printed 
in the first folio collection of Shakespeare’s 
plays in 1623. Francis Meres, however, 
in his Palladis Tamia, 1598, cites the poet’s 
Errors, with other of his works, in proof 
of his being already “among the most 
excellent in both tragedy and comedy for 
the stage.” It is clear, indeed, that the 
comedy is one of Shakespeare’s most 
youthful works. Malone assigns it to the 
year 1592. Other commentators would 
give the play even an earlier date. Dromio 
of Syracuse speaks of France as “ armed 
and reverted, making war against her heir.” 
Now Henry of Navarre became “ heir” of 
France on the death of the Duke of 
Anjou in 1584. And Henry the Third, 
assassinated during the siege of Paris, died 
in 1589, after he had named Henry of 
Navarre as his successor. English feeling 
was much shown in favour of Henry of 
Navarre, who had not yet turned Roman 
Catholic. Queen Elizabeth helped him 
with money and troops. It has been 
suggested therefore from this speech of 
Dromio’s that The Comedy of Errors was 
written some time between 1584, when 
Henry became heir of France, and 1589, 
when ceasing to be heir he was de jure 
if not de facto King of France. 

The play is founded on the Menechmi 
of Plautus ; but Shakespeare probably did 
not derive his subject directly from the 
Latin text. There exists an early trans- 
lation of the Mencchmi by an author who 
merely publishes his initials, W. W., and 
describes his performance as “a pleasant 
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and fine conceited comedy taken out of the 
most excellent witty poet Plautus ; chosen 
purposely from out the rest as least 
harmful and yet most delightful.”/ The 
version is of a free and easy sort, W. W. 
occasionally introducing matter of his own, 
as when he makes Menechmus order for 
dinner “some oysters, a Mary-bone pie 
or two, some artichockes, and potatoes, 
roots, etc.” He is careful, however, to 
mark with an asterisk every alteration of 
“the poet’s conceit, by occasion either of 
the time, the country, or the phrase.” This 
translation was not published until 1595 ; 
but the printer in an address to the 
readers of the book states that the writer, 
“having divers of this poet’s comedies 
Englished for the use and delight of his 
private friends who, in Plautus’s own 
words, are not able to understand them,” 
had been prevailed upon to let this one go 
further abroad “for a public recreation 
and delight,” though very loth and un- 
willing to hazard it to “the curious view of 
envious detraction.” Was Shakespeare one 
of the private friends of W. W. who were 
permitted to see the translation of Plautus 
before it was printed? / Possibly; but 
there is much in Shakespeare’s play that 
is not in Plautus, while no close resem- 
blance is discoverable between the dialogue 
of Plautus as W. W. has translated it, and 
the diction of The Comedy of Errors. 
Moreover, Shakespeare’s play possesses 
additional incidents of pathos in connection 
with the story/of Afgeon and his wife 
Aimilia, and the love of Antipholus of 
Syracuse for Luciana; while new situations 
of humour arise from the introduction of 
twin servants in attendance upon the twin 
masters. / It has been judged, indeed, that 
the Comedy of-Errors had its origin in an 
older English play which is no longer 
extant, an adaptation of the Mencechmi 
of much earlier date than the translation 
published in 1595./ On New Year’s Night, 
1577, the “ children of Paul’s ” acted before 
Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court a play 
called The History of Error. And on 
Twelfth Night, 1583, there was presented 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants before 
her majesty at Windsor a play described 
as The History of Ferrar, which the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court show 
was equipped for performance with “ divers 
new things, as one city, one battlement of 
canvas, three ells of sarcenet, and ten 
pairs of gloves, etc.” For some time it 
was supposed by Boswell and others that 
this History of Ferrar was a play by one 





George Ferrers, an early poet, lawyer, 
and dramatist, who. filled the office of 
Lord of Misrule at the Court of Elizabeth, 
but there is more reason in the supposition 
that the clerk who prepared the account, 
writing by ear or from dictation, set down 
The History of Ferrar for The History of 
Error. It has been thought likely, though 
there exists no direct evidence in the 
matter, that this early History of Error, 
performed in 1577 and in 1583, was a play 
derived from the Mencechmi of Plautus, 
and that it furnished Shakespeare with 
the materials of his Comedy of Errors, 
rendering unnecessary his recourse to the 
translation of W. W.” The Comedy of 
Errors is shown to be an early play by the 
fourteen-syllable verses which so frequently 
occur in it. This old measure was kaown 
to the language as far back as the time 
of Chaucer by the name of “rime dogerel.” 
It was going out of fashion, however, in 
Shakespeare’s time./ At any rate, it appears 
in but three of his plays: Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, and The 
Comedy of Errors. / But this characteristic 
of the Early English drama could hardly 
have been absent from The History of. 
Error of 1577 and 1583. If Shakespeare 
borrowed from that old play, no doubt he 
borrowed, among other matters, its “rime 
dogerel.” 

Mr. Swinburne has written of The 
Comedy of Errors: “ What is due to 
Shakespeare, and to him alone, is the 
honour of having embroidered on the 
naked old canvas of comic action those 
flowers of clegiac beauty which vivify and 
diversify the scene of Plautus as repro- 
duced by the art of Shakespeare. In this 
light and lovely work of the youth of 
Shakespeare we find, for the first time, 
that strange and sweet admixture of farce 
with fancy, of lyric charm with comic 
effect, which recur so often in his later 
works, from the date of As You Like It to 
the date of Winter’s Tale.” The play, it 
may be noted, is so far true to its classical 
origin that it preserves in a great degree 
the unities of time, place, and action. The 
incidents of the story are all supposed 
to happen in the course of one day in the 
city of Ephesus. The play has even been 
represented, as Capell proposed, without 
change of scene, the whole action occurring 
in “a public place,” although this has in- 
volved some sacrifice of probability and of 
the convenience of the characters. The 
editors have usually favoured a shifting of 
the scenes from a hall in the duke’s palace 
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to the mart, the house of Antipholus of 
Ephesus, a street before a priory, ete. 

The Comedy of Errors is essentially 
farcical in its humours. As Coleridge says: 
‘A proper farce is mainly distinguished 
from comedy by the license allowed, and 
even required, in the fable in order to pro- 
duce strange and laughable situations.” 
Upon the English stage farce has always 
proved an acceptable form of entertain- 
ment, with a proviso, however, that it shall 
not be unduly prolonged. In performance, 
therefore, it has been usual to reduce the 
length of The Comedy of Errors, to present 
it as an after-piece in a compressed form, 
its five acts cut down to three, sometimes 
even to two. It has certainly pleased upon 
the stage, if there have been difficulties in 
the way of its frequent representation. 
It offers no great temptations to the more 
distinguished actors. It has never been 
what may be called ‘a players’ play.” 
Few theatrical names of note are associated 
with the performances of the work. Then 
there are physical difficulties inseparable 
from its representation which the actors, 
however adroit, may well fail to surmount. 
The performer of Antipholus of Syracuse, 
for instance, if he does not abandon his 
personal identity altogether, must hold it 
in suspense, as it were, while he assumes 
an aspect which must be common to him- 
self and to a brother player. If he does 
not sufficiently resemble Antipholus of 
Ephesus, what becomes of the dilemma of 
the play? Antipholus and Dromio of 
Syracuse should be in look, voice, gait, 
gesture, form, and stature, the precise 
counterparts of Antipholus and Dromio of 
Ephesus. The dressers of the theatre, by 
skilful use of the appliances of the 
tiring-room, may do much in aid of the 
required resemblance. There is great 
magic in the false colouring and false 
hair, the padding and painting of the 
stage, but there cannot be complete 
alteration of a man’s weight, height, or 
girth, remodelling of his limbs, or recast- 
ing of his features, while the voice does 
not easily maintain continuous disguise of 
its tones. Shakespeare, it may be observed, 
by adding twin servants to the twin 
masters has just doubled the difficulties of 
the original plot, “increasing the per- 
plexity,” a critic has noted, “but at 
the same time increasing the impro- 
bability,” while augmenting very much 
the embarrassment of the actors, who, 
able, perhaps, to produce from amongst 
them one set of twins sufficiently alike, 





may be greatly troubled to find the second 
set. 

Hazlitt wrote of the play that the curiosity 
it excited was very considerable, “though not 
of the most pleasing kind. We are teased 
as with a riddle, which, notwithstanding, 
we try tosolve. In reading the play, from 
the sameness of the names of the two 
Antipholuses and the two Dromios, as well 
as from their being constantly taken for 
each other by those who see them, it is 
difficult without a painful effort of atten- 
tion to keep the characters distinct in the 
mind.” Moreover, he apprehended that 
on the stage—apparently he had never 
seen the play acted—“ either the complete 
similarity of their persons and dress must 
produce the same perplexity when they 
first enter, or the identity of appearance 
which the story supposes will be de- 
stroyed.” 

As a rule, the audience are obliged 
to be content with but a tolerable and 
approximate resemblance between the 
brothers, and to depend upon imagination 
to supply the unavoidable discrepancy. On 
the antique stage the difficulty was of a 
contrary sort; the Roman actors wore 
masks which effectually disguised and | 
rendered it scarcely possible to distinguish 
them. In the Amphitryon of Plautus, 
Mercury, about to assume the appearance 
of Sosia, states in a prologue that he 
intends to wear some feathers in his cap 
that he may be known from the real 
Sosia. 

The stage of the Restoration apparently 
knew nothing of the Comedy of Errors, 
nor for long years afterwards was the play 
forthcoming. But at Covent Garden 
Theatre in October, 1734, after the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Banks’s. tragedy, The 
Unhappy Favourite, or, the Earl of Essex, 
there was produced a comedy in two acts, 
“never acted,” announced to be “taken 
from Plautus and Shakespeare,” and en- 
titled, See if You Like It, or, ’Tis All a 

Jistake. This play, there can be no 
doubt, was founded upon The Comedy of 
Errors, but the adaptation was not printed, 
and, having been performed a few nights, 
disappeared from the theatre. The per- 
formers were Miss Norsa, Miss Binks, 
and Messrs. Stoppelear, Chapman, Aston, 
Muilart, Ridout, and James. On the 11th 
November, 1741, The Comedy of Errors 
was produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and some four or five performances of the 
work were given during the season. There 
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and probably the text was followed with- 
out much alteration or retrenchment. The 
names of the players have not been ascer- 
tained. Kirkman, in his Life of Macklin, 
enters Dromio of Syracuse in that actor’s 
list of characters. He was a member of 
the Drury Lane company in 1741 ; it was 
then probably he first sustained the part of 
Dromio of Syracuse. 

Under the new name of The Twins, The 
Comedy of Errors reappeared upon the 
stage for one night only in April, 1762, at 
Covent Garden, on the’ occasion of the 
benefit of Mr. Hull, an admirable actor of 
old men, memorable also as the founder 
of the Theatrical Fund for the relief of 
distressed actors. The playbills announced 
that the play had not been acted for thirty 
years, the statement referring probably to 
the production of See if You Like It in 
1734. A new prologue by Smith was 
delivered, and Mr. Hull, who appeared as 
Aigeon, was assisted by pretty Mrs. 
Vincent, famous for her good looks and 
good singing as Polly in The Beggar’s 
Opera, and admiringly mentioned in the 
Rosciad ; by Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Lessingham, 
Mrs. Stephens ; by the comic actor, Shuter, 
who probably played Dromio of Syracuse ; 
by Dunstall, Gibson, and others, It was 
of Shuter that Churchill wrote : 

Shuter, who never cared a single pin 

Whether he left out nonsense or put in. 

Who aimed at wit, though, levelled in the dark, 

The random arrow seldom hit the mark, etc., etc. 

In 1779, at the same theatre, the comedy, 
no longer called The Twins, but with its 
proper title restored to it, was reproduced 
with alterations, and enjoyed several per- 
formances. This version, arranged by 
Hull, probably did not differ from the play 
of 1762. Hull still represented Aigeon, 
with Mrs. Lessingham as Luciana, Mrs. 
Jackson as Adriana, and the beautiful Mrs. 
Hartley as the Abbess. The comedians 
Quick and Brunsdon appeared as the two 
Dromios; the Antipholuses were Lewis 
and Whitfield, with Wewitzer as Dr. 
Pinch. 

Other versions of the play in three and 
two acts were prepared by a Mr. Woods, 
and under the title of The Twins, per- 
formed and printed in Edinburgh in 1780. 
It is not clear, however, that Mr. Woods’s 
adaptations ever underwent representation 
on the London stage. He pleaded in a 
preface that his alteration had become 
necessary, forasmuch as the length and 
frequent repetitions of the original play 





that perplexes and a sameness that tires an 
audience.” He had first reduced the comedy 
to three acts, when he perceived that in 
his veneration for the author he had 
retained too many scenes, and that an 
excess of confusion still remained ; so he 
made further excisions, flattering himself 
that in its altered form the piece would be 
considered “not an unacceptable addition 
to the list of theatrical entertainments.” 
Mr. Woods’ edition concludes with a tag : 


The troubles sent by Heaven ne’er come amiss, 
They’re but designed to improve our sense of bliss. 


In 1793, still at Covent Garden, the 
comedy was again revived for the benefit of 
Brandon, the box-keeper. The veteran 
Hull was again Aigeon; Mrs. Mattocks 
and Mrs. Esten appeared as Adriana and 
Luciana; the twin servants were Munden 
and Quick; the twin masters Pope and 
Holman. Probably Hull’s acting edition, 
which was now first printed, was followed 
upon this occasion. In 1798, another 
representation of the comedy took place 
for the benefit of one Rees, a performer 
noted for his powers of mimicry, who 
appeared as Dromio of Ephesus, that he 
might demonstrate how closely he could 
imitate the voice and manner of Munden, 
the personator of the other Dromio. Mr. 
Rees could imitate very well, but he could 
do little else, and obtained but slight 
applause as an original actor. It was told 
of him that his close imitation of Mr. 
Philip Astley, of the Royal Amphitheatre, 
so enraged that equestrian performer, that 
he laid violent hands upon the mimic, 


| who subsequently brought an action and 


recovered damages for the assault. 

Tn 1808, and again in 1811, The Comedy 
of Errors was reproduced, Munden being 
still the Dromio of Syracuse, while his 
brother of Ephesus was now undertaken 
by Blanchard, an excellent comedian, 
although in this instance he was found 
unsuited to the part he played, in that his 
height much exceeded Munden’s ; the chance 
of one Dromio being mistaken for the 
other being, therefore, much reduced, and 
the illusion necessary to the success of the 
play in great part destroyed. ‘The two 
Antipholuses, these two so like,” were per- 
sonated now by Pope and Charles Kemble, 
and now by Jones and Brunton. Simmons 
played Dr. Pinch, and Mrs. Gibbs Adriana. 
John Kemble expressly revised the text of 
Hull’s adaptation, and published his new 
acting edition of the comedy in 1811. 

Munden was a pupil of Shuter, but in 


had been found to produce “an intricacy | comic variety of impersonation seems to 
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have fairly surpassed his master. His 
Dromio was much admired. “In the 
grand grotesque of farce,” as Charles Lamb 
wrote, “‘ Munden stands out as single and 
unaccompanied as Hogarth... He is 
not one, but legion; not so much a come- 
dian, as a company. If his name could be 
multiplied like his countenance, it might 
fill a playbill. He, and he alone, literally 
makes faces. Applied to any other person, 
the phrase is a mere figure, denoting cer- 
tain modifications of the human counte- 
nance. Out of some invisible wardrobe he 
dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for 
wigs, and fetches them out as easily. I 
should not be surprised to see him some 
day put out the head of a river-horse ; or 
come forth a peewit or lapwing, some 
feathered metamorphosis.” Talfourd de- 
scribed him as the most classical of actors ; 
as being in high farce what Kemble was in 
high tragedy. The lines of the two artists 
were, of course, sufficiently distinct ; but 
the same elements were discoverable in 
both: “the same directness of purpose, 
the same singleness of aim, the same con- 
centration of power, the same iron casing 
of inflexible manner, the same _ statue- 
like precision of gesture, movement, and 
attitude. ... There is something solid, 
sterling, almost adamantine in the build- 
ing-up of his grotesque characters... . 
When he fixes his wonder-working face in 
any of its most amazing varieties, it looks as 
if the picture were carved out from a rock 
by Nature in a sportive vein, and might 
last for ever... . His most fantastical 
gestures are the grand ideal of farce. .. . 
His expressions of feeling and bursts of 
enthusiasm are among the most genuine 
which we have ever felt.” It is to be added 
that Munden possessed great power of 
pathetic expression; his performance of 
Old Dornton, in The Road to Ruin, of 
which character he was the original repre- 
sentative, was judged to be most affecting 
in its display of simple and natural emotion 
and distress. r 

‘In his Reminiscences, Michael Kelly has 
related how, about 1785, The Comedy of 
Errors was converted into an Italian opera, 
The Equivoci, for the opera-house of 
Vienna, with music by Storace, the libretto 
by the poet of the theatre, one Du Ponte 
of Venice, of whom Kelly writes that, 
“ originally a Jew, he turned Christian, 
dubbed himself an abbé, and became a 
great dramatic writer.” Storace’s music 
was “beyond description beautiful.” Much 
ingenuity had been employed in preserving 





the main incidents and characters of the 
comedy, and the success of the opera was 
very great. Kelly personated Antipholus 
of Ephesus, and a Signor Calvasi Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse. ‘ We were both of the 
same height,” Kelly writes, “and we strove 
to render our persons as like each other as 
we could.” It was even proposed that the 
opera should be transferred to the stage of 
Drury Lane, the Italian libretto being re- 
translated into English. Kelly suggested 
this to Sheridan, who approved of the 
plan, “and said he would give directions 
to have it done; but he never did.” Yet 
the music was made available after a fashion 
in England. A trio, “ Knocking at this 
Time of Day,” and a sextet, “‘ Hope a Dis- 
tant Joy Disclosing,” introduced in Prince 
Hoare’s favourite after-piece, No Song, No 
Supper, really belonged to the score of 
Storace’s opera, The Equivoci. Kelly con- 
tinues : ‘ The music used where Antipholus 
seeks admittance into his house, and his 
wife calls the guard, was that fine chorus 
in The Pirates, ‘Hark! the Guard is 
Coming,’ and was certainly one of the most 
effective pieces of musicever heard. Both 
the songs sung by me in The Pirates at 
Drury Lane I had sung at Vienna in the 
same opera of The Equivoci. Storace in 
this way certainly enriched his English 
pieces, but I lamented to see his beautiful 
Italian opera dismantled.” 

In 1819, The Comedy of Errors was really 
converted into an opera at Covent Garden 
Theatre—without any borrowing from 
Storace’s score, however; the music being 
composed or compiled and arranged by 
Bishop. The adapter of the play was 
Frederick Reynolds, who had been con- 
cerned in manipulating for musical pur- 
poses other of Shakespeare’s works. 
Reynolds excused his tampering with the 
text on the ground that the plays had been 
long neglected, and without the musical 
embellishments he had contrived would 
not have been presented at all upon the 
stage. As an opera The Comedy of 
Errors enjoyed some forty representations. 
The comedians Liston and W. Farren 
personated the two Dromios, 
Blanchard as Dr. Pinch. Jones re- 
appeared as Antipholus of Syracuse, and 
the singer Duruset as Antipholus of 
Ephesus. Mrs. Faucit represented the 
Abbess, and the parts of Adriana and 
Luciana were played and sung by Miss 
Stephens and Miss M. Tree. The inter- 
polated songs were sclected chiefly from 
the other plays of Shakespeare, the adapter 
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adding certain short speeches to serve as 
‘“‘ cues” for the music ; otherwise his altera- 
tions were not considerable. Luciana enters 
in the first act that she may sing a solo, 
and at the close of the act a new scene is 
added in order that a sonnet and a glee 
may be introduced ; Antipholus of Ephesus 
entering with the merchant Balthazar and 
wishing him good-night. In the second 
act Adriana abruptly mentions the name 
of Barbara, and forthwith sings the Willow 
song from Othello; Luciana speaks of 
fancy, and “ Tell me where is Fancy bred,” 
from The Merchant of Venice, arranged as 
a duet, immediately follows; Antipholus 
of Ephesus in the same chance way refers 
to the greenwood tree, and the glee from 
As You Like It, “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” is the consequence. In the third 
act Antipholus of Ephesus recollects that 
on the previous night he dreamt of St. 
Withold (St. Withold at Ephesus !), and 
promptly he favours the audience with 
Edgar’s song in King Lear, beginning 
“Saint Withold footed thrice the Wold !” 
Adriana and Luciana sing other songs, and 
a new scene is introduced of a river sur- 
rounded by snow-capped mountains. “ We 
should be obliged to Reynolds,” writes 
‘Genest, “if he would inform us in what 
book of geography he met with these 
mountains covered with snow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus.” Balthazar enters 
with huntsmen and others, and sing a 
chorus. In a like manner are introduced 
a duet about the nightingale, drinking 
songs for Balthazar and Antipholus of 
Ephesus, and upon accidental mention of 
morn’s tuneful harbinger, the song of 
“Hark, the Lark !” from Cymbeline. The 
operatic adaptation ends with a new scene 
of the interior of the Abbey, and the 
execution of a final grand duet by Luciana 
and Adriana. Reynolds expressed a hope 
in the advertisements of the play that his 
new scenes might be pardoned him, for 
without them the new songs could not have 
been introduced. Genest in reply assures 
him that “the only sentiments which the 
real friends of Shakespeare can feel towards 
him are—indignation at his attempt, and 
contempt for the bungling manner in which 
he has executed it.” 

Reynolds’s adaptation pleased the public, 
however. The opera was repeated at 
Covent Garden in 1823, Blanchard re- 
placing Farren as Dromio of Syracuse, and 
Miss Paton singing the part of Adriana in 
lieu of Miss Stephens ; and it was produced 
at Drury Lane in the following year for the 





benefit of Madame Vestris, who assumed 
the character of Luciana. Harley and Liston 
were now the two Dromios; the bass singer, 
Horn, appearing as Antipholus of Ephesus. 
Probably the next performance of The 
Comedy of Errors was at Sadler’s Wells 
during Mr. Phelps’sseventeen years tenancy 
of that theatre, the text being now strictly 
respected and restored, and the additions 
of Reynolds absolutely discarded. The 
manager, however, found no part in the 
play suited to his own histrionic means, 
but he was careful to see that the repre- 
sentation was altogether skilful and com- 
plete, handsomely provided with scenic 
accessories and decorations. 

/At the Tercentenary Festival, held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in 1864, The Comedy 
of Errors was performed in the temporary 
theatre erected for the occasion, the actors 
concerned being the members of the com- 
pany of the Princess’s Theatre, then under 
the management of Mr. George Vining. 
The representatives of the two Dromios 
were the Messrs. Henry and Charles Webb, 
comic actors and brothers, whose strong 
personal resemblance was of signal advan- 
tage to the representation, and probably 
suggested, in the first instance, their 
assumption of the characters. They had 
previously appeared with success at the 
Princess’s, and, allowing for some needless 
extravagance of manner and grotesqueness 
of costume, were much to be commended 
for the cleverness, spirit, and hearty drollery 
of their efforts. With their physical re- 
semblance the spectators had every reason 
to be satisfied. The Antipholuses might 
differ, but here, at any rate, were Dromios 
so much alike that they might fairly claim 
to go “hand in hand, not one before the 
other.” In 1866, the brothers repeated 
their performance at Drury Lane, and - 
obtained for the play “a run” of many 
nights, appearing in a condensed version 
of the comedy, eschewing all interpolations, 
musical or otherwise. 





OFF CROZON. 
Tue spire of old St. Malo makes a beacon true and 


rave, 

Where round the granite islets foams the angry 
Breton wave ; 

Fair over lovely Dinan, is St. Sauveur’s shadow cast, 

Where Du Guesclin’s fiery heart is laid, in peaceful 
rest at last. 


At Coutances, and at quiet Dél, the great cathedral 
towers 
Speak still, in solemn beauty, of a holier age than 


ours 3 
And wonder forall time and tide, the glory of the land, 
St. Michel’s shrine still crowns the rock, that reigns 
o’er sea and sand, 
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Yet where the huts of Crozon couch upon the rock- 
girt coast, 
A nobler temple than them all it is for her to 


boast. 

When with silenced rite, and darkened lamp, each 
threatened altar stood, 

And from Loire to Rance “the Terror ” drowned 
all fair Bretagne in blood, 


Through whispering woods, by wild cliff paths, 
from town andschateau came, 

Proscribed, ‘‘ suspect,” and fugitive, priest, noble, 
peasant, dame ; 

Silent on Crozon’s rocks and beach, gazing where 
like a star, 

O’er the dim heaving leagues of sea, a light gleamed 
faint and far. 


With lowered sails and muffled oars, upon the rising 


tide, 

The boats went gliding from the shore, that light 
their steady guide ; 

Where, driven from desecrated shrines, at midnight’s 
solemn hour, 

For her true children holy Church could still put 
forth her power. 


Calm on the calm sea lay the barque; calm rose 
the altar there ; 

For votive lamp the crescent moon; for music, 
through the air 

Thrilled ever ocean’s ceaseless chime ; while, rustling 
shroud and sheet, 

The soft winds to the chanted prayer made answer 
low and sweet. 


There came the babe for baptism ; there knelt the 
bride to wed ; 
There over the uncoffined corpse the funeral rite 


was said ; 
And the soul of fearless faith arose in the imploring 


cry, 

As, ‘neath the dome no man had built, the Host was 
raised on high. 

Lingering where up the glittering bay, sweeps the 
long creaming swell, 

The pious Breton, willingly, will stay this tale to 


tell. 

And grander Temple for the Cross on earth will 
never be, 

Than the ship that through “the Terror” lay, off 
Crozon, on the sea. 





A TRAVELLER'S TALES. 
SOME FINGER-GLASSES. 

THE title is not promising, I admit. One 
does not readily think of an article less 
likely than a finger-glass to have a good 
story attaching thereto. But mine were 
not originally made for the purpose to 
which I have turned them. In fact, they 
are not glass at all, but silver. The work 
which gives theirinterest and curious beauty 
is Circassian. Long ago the virtuosi of St. 
Petersburg admired this peculiar ornamen- 
tation, and they established a home for it 
at Tulla, whence the style takes its name. 
But European influence, a great demand, 
and exile, proved too strong for the virtue 
of Tchirkess artificers. Tulla work has 
steadily degenerated, crystallising to con- 
ventionality. At the present time, it bears 
just the same relation to the bold free 
model of true Circassian design, as modern 





Dresden does to old, a regulation sabre to 
a Damascus blade, a barn-door fowl to a 
woodcock, Imitation also, Russ or French, 
has done mischief by lowering wages. I 
know that for a grand occasion Tulla can 
pull itself up, but at the best the spirit, if 
not the skill, has departed. This fact is 
understood in Russia, though ignored by 
haphazard collectors elsewhere. 

If one of these latter saw the finger- 
glass which I love and pride myself upon 
beyond the others, I think he would deny 
that it had any bearing or connection with 
the Tulla work whereof he believes himself 
to own some great examples. 

Before describing it, however, I must 
say for what use these things were originally 
intended. Everyone, nowadays, takes or 
has taken a Turkish bath, and remem- 
bers the shallow brass basin which they 
give him there when he asks for water. 
In the harems of great folk at Stamboul, 
such plain coarse articles as that would not 
be tolerated. Basins much more costly the 
odalisques demand, and as most of them 
are Circassian by race, they have a liking 
for the style of ornament familiar to their . 
youthful days; though they saw it then 
only on the sword-hilt and scabbard orna- 
ments of their fathers or their brothers. 
And thus it has become a fashion in the 
richer households of Stamboul to have 
vessels connected with the bath in 
Tchirkess work—silver, of course. My 
finger-glasses, in fact, are drinking bowls. 

It took me several months to collect the 
number sufficient for my purpose, since 
these luxuries do not often find their way 
to the bazaar. I bought them all from 
a fat Armenian in the Bezestan, ex- 
cepting the handsomest, of which I will 
attempt to give you some idea. It is seven 
inches across, two and a half high. Upon 
a gilt ground, roughened with innumerable 
dots and lines which give the effect we call 
“frosted,” black designs are traced with 
singular freedom. Upon the bottom—I 
speak of the outside, for the inner surface 
is plain and polished—is a star of sixteen 
points, three inches across. The artificer had 
too much good taste to make it wholly black. 
In the very centre is a circle, occupied by 
a tiny star, between the radii of which the 
rough gold ground shows through. And 
the sixteen long arms are black only at the 
edges, shading off to a dusky hue down the 
middle. Starting from each alternate 
point, figures, shapeless but symmetrical, 
which I am powerless to describe in words, 
run.with bold sweeps to the upper edge, 
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four of them, with a device between which 
very distantly suggests a group of banners. 
These also are not black through, but 
judiciously lightened in parts by rubbing 
off the inky material. The outlines are 
deeply cut, of a design broad and massive. 
The Tchirkess who drew, and the Tchirkess 
who executed the work, were masters. 
My other basins are almost equally beau- 
tiful. One of them is not gilt and the 
judgment of the artist makes itself per- 
ceived in the lighter tone of pigments 
which he has used for the decoration of a 
silver ground. 

I had occasion to visit the Sublime Porte 
one bitter day, which marked the begin- 
ning of real winter. My route, of course, 
lay through the Galata tunnel and over 
the bridge. At that time every ship was 
bringing emigrants from Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Bulgaria, and the Dobrudscha. Most 
of the European fugitives possessed some 
small means, or had relations at the capital ; 
and so they lived, though at death’s door, 
until something turned up. 

To persons who had not beheld the 
awful misery of the Batoum emigrants, the 
plight of them would have seemed horrible. 
But reaction and satiety had begun. All 
Constantinople thrilled with pity when first 
the refugees displayed their livid faces in 
the street. Nothing else was spoken of. 
The least charitable made a sacrifice ; the 
idlest bestirred himself. But the sight had 
grown familiar. Starving Lazis or Pomaks 
had become an institution, almost a public 
spectacle. What charity survived, in the 
shape of almsgiving, was nearly concentred 
on the bridge. Curiously pitiful the sight 
at its either end. A certain copper coin 
was demanded as toll; but some time 
before, the government had called in the 
copper currency. Hence one had to buy 
the needful mite, and this small exchange 
business had been seized by the emigrant 
children. They swarmed in many hundreds 
about either exit, patrolled the streets of 
the vicinity, clinking a roll of paras in the 
face of every passer-by, and chanting a 
little ditty quite melodious. The burden 
thereof was: ‘Here you have money for 
the bridge! Money—money !” 

Whilst summer and autumn lasted, 
though these waifs were thin and pale, their 
song came cheerfully. The greater number 
perhaps were girls under ten years of 
age, with plaits of flaxen hair escaping from 
the ragged old handkerchief that formed 
their head-dress. Attired in one skirt of 
Manchester cotton, barefoot and barelegged, 





they could not be too warm in November, 
even though the sun was shining and the 
south wind blew; what their shelter at 
night was is a mystery of which the street 
dogs, could they speak, might give an 
inkling. But on that day we rose to find 
the streets ankle-deep in mud, a chill blast 
driving rain and snow before it. The poor 
little wretches had come to their posts as 
usual, to seek a profit so minute that I 
never could understand where it lay. But 
they could not keep the roadway. Sodden 
with wet, blue with cold, they huddled 
together beneath walls and entries. Cross- 
ing the bridge twice, I only heard one 
shivering parody of the familiar chant. 
But all this class of children were the 
favoured ones. They had clothes of a sort, 
and capital enough to buy sixpenny-worth 
of copper cojns. Heaven knows their lot 
was terrible ; on earth few knew or cared. 
But there were depths of misery among the 
emigrants far more profound, which no 
Christian probably had seen. A Moslem 
friend might sometimes hint unutterable 
horrors ; but the foreigner was mercifully 
forbidden to behold them. 

I think that most men who habitually 
crossed the bridge had a certain number of 
small clients to whom they gave a trifle. 
For myself, I had two special favourites, 
pretty fair-haired girls, full of life and fun 
whilst the sunshine lasted. They speedily 
asserted a right to the dole which I had 
innocently thought a free gift. If I offered 
less than they considered becoming, they 
would follow any distance, holding out a 
little open palm with the insufficient 
pittance displayed therein, and speech- 
lessly appealing to my sense of justice and 
propriety. It was necessary to feel in all 
my pockets, and to engage, in pantomime, 
that the balance should be made up at the 
next opportunity, before they would leave 
me. 

Upon this miserable day, neither of 
my young barbarians was seen. I trans- 
acted my business at the Porte, and strolled 
on to the bazaar. Hovering about the 
entrance, as usual, was a Greek boy who 
had once or twice executed commissions for 
me. He observed, in his very independent 
English: “ Tchirkess man is here, what got 
basin and other traps as you like. You 
come and see.” With wary steps I followed: 
The unpaved road was trodden into slime, 
as safe and as comfortable to walk upon as 
ice. We turned down a steep descent to the 
right, and found ourselves in the jewellers’ 
bazaar, where a fetid torrent was hurrying 
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through the middle of the passage. A 
turn to the left brought us to the gold-lace 
makers’ quarter, which always fascinated 
me. Beautiful are the combinations, de- 
licate the tracery, glowing the colour of 
their manufactures. I have seen nothing 
like them elsewhere ; Delhi jewel-work, and 
the famous embroidery made in imitation, 
have something of the effect, but are less 
bright and transparent of hue. It surprises 
me that when ladies search every country 
under heaven for gorgeous trimmings and 
startling accessories, none have discovered 
the very curious lace of foil and precious 
metal produced at Stamboul. Tearing 
myself from this glittering display, a narrow 
alley falling to the right brought us to the 
heavy antique portal of the Bezestan. 

I am not going to describe that strangest 
sight, strangest even to those familiar with 
its type in many lands. Persons who have 
not visited Stamboul know all about it 
from innumerable books. I should like 
one day to gossip of some matters regard- 
ing Turkish life which are not obvious to 
the tourist ; even in that article, however, 
I should not permit myself to sketch the 
Bezestan. Something must be said to give 
a background, but it shall be briefly put. 
My guide led me through the dusty pas- 
sages, heaped on either hand with ancient 
furniture, carpets, arms, embroideries, 
antique china, horse-trappings, old plate, 
skins, trays, superb old braziers lately 
fashionable as jardiniéres; Indian and 
Turkish naguilleys, Albanian girdles and 
belts, inlaid work of Tripoli, and gold- 
fretted silks of Aleppo—briefly, with all 
forms and sorts of article which we are 
used to term a “ curio.” 

The merchants sat cross-legged among 
their goods upon a faded carpet, or a bald 
leopard skin—pushing Armenians; noisy 
Jews in European dress or something like 
it; slow Turks; sallow, slender, smiling 
Banniahs; wax-faced Persians, neat and 
trim. My little Greek exchanged a word 
here and there, and upon the information 
he received we changed our course several 
times. Amongst the oddities to be observed 
—by the observant—in this oddest maze is 
the system of “ passing a word along.” It 
is kept secret, that is, a stranger does not 
easily obtain a clue to its mysteries. But 
so much came to my knowledge, through 
watching, that I gained a general idea. 
My guide would ask somebody at the 
gates—perhaps an individual stationed for 
that purpose—“ Where is the Tchirkess, 
in such and such costume, who has a basin 





for sale?” And forthwith the enquiry is 
flashed from stall to stall, from corridor to 
corridor. One man saw him in such a spot, 
at such a time, and sends back word to 
that effect; another saw him later else- 
where. And so from point to point the 
initiated catch a hint, and, quickly as they 
may go, the verbal telegraph goes quicker ; 
so that, in a few moments, the person 
wanted learns that he is asked for, and 
turns to meet his pursuer. 

If such a system did not exist, hunting 
for a stranger there would be like seeking 
Mr. Smith in Cheapside. Thanks to it 
we found our Tchirkess speedily. An ill- 
looking man was he, with a red beard 
turning grey, a tall fur cap, and a long 
coat, which had been white, with ragged 
cartridge-cases along each breast. Many are 
the costumes beheld at Stamboul, amongst 
which, for artistic merit, perhaps, the 
Circassian is most commendable. It has a 
manliness and dignity rivalled only by the 
Ghegghe Albanian, which—but I speak 
with hesitation—may be thought too prone 
to brilliant hues. The Tchirkess has no 
pronounced colour at all. This statement 
may be received with surprise by people 
who have seen the Czar’s Circassian body- 
guard, the lining of whose pendent sleeves 
flashes out as they spur to the gallop just 
as does the outstretched wings of a flock of 
parrots rising. I have seen no represen- 
tative of the tribe from which Russian 
military tailors got this idea; it may very 
well be their own discovery. Wherever I 
have met the Tchirkess, he wore the long 
coat, white, grey, black, or dark-blue; 
with hanging sleeves truly, if of rank, but 
no rainbow lining ; breeches to match the 
coat, and boots half up the leg. The 
rounded crown of his high fur cap may be 
scarlet or azure, with silver lace, but this is 
only seen from behind. The cartridge- 
cases diagonally stitched upon his chest 
are embroidered with silver, if that extra- 
vagance can be afforded; if not, with 
worsted or silk. They relieve in a charm- 
ing manner the severity of a robe which 
has neither buttons nor cross-belt, but I 
never saw the gay devices of this sort 
which distinguish Circassian regiments of 
the Russian army. A belt of metal—silver, 
if possible—encircles the waist; from it 
depends, immediately in front, at an angle 
judiciously chosen and always the same, a 
broad straight dagger, of which hilt and 
sheath are ornamented with black ara- 
besques on a silver ground; a pistol or 
two, and a guardless sabre, similarly orna- 
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mented, hang exactly where they would 
be thought fitting by a trusted master of 
decoration, with smaller objects, of utility 
dubious, but grace incontestable. 

But the glory of my Tchirkess had long 
been discounted at the pawn-shop. A 
- single dag, a mere instrument of murder, 
hung by a rude steel chain at his waist. 
Filthy and frowsy was he, scowling like an 
envious beast of prey as he hustled the 
throng with ugly swagger. My Greek boy 
casually asked if he had anything to sell, 
and without reply he brought up against a 
stall, disclosing one of my small pensioners 
of the bridge. She recognised me with a 
saucy smile, and said something to the 
man, whilst untying a ragged parcel. His 
truculent manner changed, not greatly to 
its improvement. I should interpret the 
awkward, unctuous smile of his red face to 
signify that as robbery and murder were 
forbidden for the moment, he would gain 
his end by amiable means. Meantime, the 
child had produced this basin, my best- 
loved finger-glass, and a graceful priming 
flask of silver, leather, and bone, which 
hangs on the wall behind me as I write. 
The purity of the latter article was attested 
by that queer stamp, resembling a grass- 
hopper on a gridiron, which is the equivalent 
in Turkey of our hall-mark. I regret now 
—for the first time it occurs to me—that 
I never asked where, under what circum- 
stances, by whom, this stamp is imprinted. 
I know only that the age of an object thus 
certified can be ascertained within certain 
limits, since every Sultan had his peculiar 
and distinguishing impression. 

The flask I bought at once, but there 
was no proof that the basin also was pure. 
The Tchirkess insisted, however, that it 
should be taken at its weight in drachms, 
and I had to yield. He answered my 
objection scornfully: “Do you think a 
man would make a thing like that in any 
metal but pure silver?” The argument 
had its value, but I am not sure it was not 
unjust to the conscientious artist. He 
would have done his best in any material, 
under any circumstances. However, I paid 
a hundred francs, and carried the bowl 
away rejoicing. My conviction was that 
the gay mountaineer had stolen it. 

The Tchirkess insisted on shaking hands, 
and we parted. Six weeks later, or there- 
abouts, I was asked to join some dis- 
tinguished acquaintances on a visit to 
Dolma, Batche Palace, for which they 
had a special firman. None but a 
lunatic would yield to the inclination of 





describing that mongrel palace. It is very 
big, and we saw every inch, saving the 
harem, of course. This is the upper floor, 
and the communicating staircase is so 
mean that one would not notice it. .But 
there are lots of fine things at Dolma 
Batche. We had the privilege of inspect- 
ing His Majesty’s bath and dressing rooms, 
an astonishing extravagance in silver and 
precious marbles. The great hall and the 
state apartments are shown without diffi- 
culty to any one who asks permission, and 
I shall only say, of the former, that it is 
quite beyond compare the finest and 
largest chamber I have ever beheld. The 
Escurial and the Kremlin may show some- 
thing to rival it, but I have not yet visited 
their marvels. And the state chambers 
are not unworthy of that superb hall, 
which the Sultan’s diminished and impo- 
verished court would scarcely people. The 
furniture of them, if tasteless and un- 
interesting, represents an enormous value. 
There are tables and braziers there of solid 
silver, which, if melted down, would yield 
a sum not unworthy of imperial accep- 
tance; jewelled knicknacks, costly odds 
and ends innumerable. But we were 
most struck by the pictures. One found 
in that unknown gallery great works 
familiar from childhood by engraving. I 
made no notes, and I forget. But every 
few paces we came to a stop in amaze, 
recognising a Cavalier, a Gerome, a Beau- 
mont, a Corot, works which one would have 
declared to be in some famous European 
gallery. They might as well be buried as 
lie here. And amongst them hung the 
strangest caricatures of scenery and the 
human form divine, that ever child drew 
with its first box of colours. The Turk 
sees no difference between a Raffaele and 
a theatrical “poster.” To guard these 
treasures, and show visitors round, are 
multitudinous servants, hungry, ragged, 
barefoot ; by ragged I mean ‘that their 
black cloth suits have been darned until 
they can no longer bear a stitch, and 
flutter helplessly in ribands. They told 
us they had had but one month’s wages in 
three years. Was there ever such a palace 
as this ? 

It was still early in the winter’s after- 
noon when we departed, with much to talk 
of. ‘Two or three resolved to stroll back 
to Pera by the longest route. We walked 
to Bechichtas, and on past the mouldy 
dwelling where exists in mysterious 
seclusion the late Sultan Murad, deposed 
as insane. Turning there, we climbed the 
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steep street running through that quarter 
which Abdul Aziz pulled down and rebuilt. 
He had a maniacal dread of fire, and this 
hill of wooden shanties, overhanging the 
palace, haunted him nightly. Iam ashamed 
to forget how it is called, for a traveller’s 
tales are nothing if not precise ; but curious 
persons can easily learn the name, and it 
matters nothing to the casual reader. A 
very fine quarter Abdul Aziz built in place 
of that destroyed, tall stone houses, 
excellently constructed as it seems, street 
after street. The one objection to the 
suburb is, that nobody wants to live there 
apparently. 

When the refugees began to swarm in 
thousands, the empty dwellings of this 
neighbourhood were granted them, or were 
seized. Most have a shop on the level of 
the street, which in their unfinished con- 
dition is merely a big shed, unglazed, un- 
floored, unceilinged. The Lazis, or Pomaks, 
or Tchirkess who took possession, built a 
wall of rubbish to fill the aperture, or 
stretched miserable cloths across it. With 
only such protection against the wild 
weather of the Bosphorus, they took up 
their dwelling on the bare earth, without 
food or cover. There they rotted by 
families—rotted and died, and were cleared 


away for others. 

I glanced into one or two of those loath- 
some sheds, not without risk. In the haze 
and damp one saw heaps of rags, motionless, 
a hand or a foot projecting. Little children 


wailed unseen. In a single den I noticed 
smoke, and some shapeless creatures moving 
slowly round it. Nowhere a vessel of any 
kind, a tool, or implement, or household 
utensil ; but reeks and stenches of human 
decay, of living putrefaction, which streamed 
in close volume through the frosty air. 
House after house, street after street, was 
full of these perishing wretches, and there 
were thousands in every quarter of the 
city! Not more persons died in the Great 
Plague of London by a swift stroke of 
agony than have rotted oh the Bosphorus 
by a three years’ doom, and are still 
rotting. 

We walked up the hill, sad and sick. 
Very few emigrants were visible, for those 
who could stir a limb had sought happier 
neighbourhoods, there to beg or to seek 
such miserable work as they had strength 
todo. But as we passed along, my little 
Tchirkess girl came galloping round a 
corner. She turned at sight of me, and 
ran off, but presently overtook us, out of 
breath, holding a packet of embroideries. 





We recognised the trimming of Bulgarian 
petticoats, coarse and rudely designed, but 
excellently stitched and bright of colour. 
I use them to loop my curtains. One 
could too easily suggest how they might 
have fallen into Tchirkess hands, but 
perhaps one would do injustice. Pomak 
and Christian women alike use this style 
of ornament. 

Whilst bargaining with the small pedlar 
—two of our party spoke Turkish with 
ease—we heard female voices raised in 
anger, and presently a negress and a 
Lazi woman, hotly disputing, bustled into 
the street. So fierce ran the quarrel that 
an old Zaptieh, keeping pace behind, had 
to push away first one and then the other 
to keep them from clapperclawing. A 
little crowd, mostly Greek boys and 
loafers, scudded about them, interposing 
humorous remarks. The little girl in 
our midst volubly explained what the dis- 
turbance was about, and those who could 
understand displayed sudden curiosity. 
Opposite the spot where we were standing, 
the Zaptieh pushed the Lazi woman 
through a torn curtain into her home, and 
with the other hand sent the negress 
staggering. After a volley of abuse she 
went down the hill. 

We interviewed that Zaptieh, introduced 
by baksheesh. He told us a queer story. 
The woman, Moslem of course, had borrowed 
thirty pounds Turkish—say twenty-seven 
pounds sterling—of the negress, Moslem 
also, upon the security of her child, some 
three years old. The pledge was delivered, 
and remained in the lender’s hands, at 
Scutari, where she dwelt. I did not pre- 
cisely gather the motive of this transac- 
tion upon her part, whether she loved the 
baby, or whether she took it merely in the 
way of business with an eye to its com- 
mercial value as a slave when somewhat 
older. For some twelve months things 
had quietly remained in this condition. 
But the Lazi woman meanwhile had 
learned something of human rights, sacred 
and civil, as they exist even in Turkey. 
A Moslem child cannot be pawned accord- 
ing to the former, nor any child at all, 
according to the latter. She demanded 
her infant back, without repayment of the 
loan, and was refused, of course. After 
several applications she lodged a claim of 
restitution with the Cadi of Scutari, who 
summoned the defendant to appear. In 
blazing passion she crossed the Bosphorus, 
sought out her debtor, whom she encoun- 
tered in the street, and hence this littlescene. 
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I begged a friend staying at Sutari to 
get me a report of the case if it ever came 
forward. Some days afterwards he told 
me that the negress, resolved to be before- 
hand, had made a claim for her money in 
the civil court. So the action found its 
way through the Annales Judiciaires to all 
the Press of Constantinople. It became a 
cause célébre. The tribunal could not 
decide without hesitation, but eventually 
it resolved that the child, which was in 
court, must be given up to the mother. 
Thereupon, as proceeds the report of the 
Constantinople Messenger, late Levant 
Herald, ‘A scene not easily to be de- 
scribed ensued between the two women 
for possession of the pledge. The mem- 
bers of the tribunal who had done their 
best to come to a rational and natural 
decision in the matter, used all their in- 
fluence with the enraged negress to endea- 
vour to bring her to reason. All efforts 
were vain, however. The angry debtor 
would have her ‘ pound of flesh,’ or her 
money. Nothing more and nothing less. 
Finally, after a scene of confusion and 
violence, the officers of the court were 
compelled to use force to tear the infant 
from the hands of the claimant and de- 
liver it to its mother.” I know nothing 
further of the case. 





MUSICAL LEGENDS. 


Music is generally an ideal art; no 
outline can fix it, no words define it, no 
man can tell another how it affects him; 
it speaks with the same voice to twenty 
different hearers in twenty different 
languages. Some it touches superficially, 
others it penetrates to the uttermost 
depths of the soul. And so imagination 
has divinised the phenomena of music 
under all forms. A whole volume might 
be written on the wonders of musical 
mythology. 

In the dawn of Greece the sirens appear 
and personify the voices, now caressing, 
now terrible, of the azure waves of the 
Mediterranean. The sirens were not 
always the female forms ending in fishes’ 
tails, which figure in the arabesques of 
poetry and sculpture. They soared in 
the air before plunging in the waters. 
They were virgins with the wings and 
feet of birds, feathered vampires, more 
melodious than the nightingale. Homer 
depicts them perched on the bones of 
sailors who have fallen into their snares, 





while Ulysses, bound fast to the mast of 
his ship, writhes in his hempen bonds as he 
listens to their songs. It is thus, too, 
that they figure in the bas-reliefs repre- 
senting their quarrel with the Muses. 
Vanquished in the poetic challenge which 
they dared to offer to the daughters of 
Jupiter, they struggle in the marble hands 
of the victorious virgins, who calmly 
trample them under foot and tear the 
feathers from their quivering wings. Later 
the sirens became half fish-like in their 
forms, and it is thus that they figure in 
the songs of the poets, and in the popular 
legends, symbols of the mysteries and 
treachery of the sea. 

After the fall of paganism, and the 
disappearance of its gods, the sirens re- 
uppeared in the northern seas as Nixes or 
Undines, delivered of their scales and 
entirely feminine in form. The Undine 
inherits, from her pagan ancestors, the 
seductions of music, and allures young 
fishers into her watery arms by singing. In 
Sweden the Nix, known by the name of 
the “Strom Mann,” is a famous musician. 
On certain nights he executes a waltz with 
eleven variations, of which men can only 
dance ten. The eleventh is reserved for 
the spirits of the night, and if an imprudent 
musician attempts to play it, the tables 
and benches, jugs and cups, old men and 
grandmothers, blind men and paralytics, 
even children in the cradle, would begin to 
dance, so fascinating is the measure. 

Each instrument has its pleasant or 
terrible legend, its story of good or evil 
omen. The Bible shows us the trumpets 
of Joshua whose terrible blast was more 
mighty against the walls of Jericho than 
the projectiles of balistee and catapults. 
In the Book of Kings we read of the harp 
of David which calmed the madness of Saul. 
In the antique world, the lyre of Orpheus 
soothed tigers and civilised barbarians. 
The musician Amphion made the very 
stones move and place themselves in 
cadence, side by side, to form the walls of 
Thebes. The lyre of Timotheus aroused 
Alexander from the tent where he rested 
his head on the shoulder of Ephestion, 
and soothed with the sound 

The king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 


And thrice he routed all his foes, 
and thrice he slew the slain. 


These beautiful allegories of the power 
of music reappear, disfigured but still sin- 
gularly expressive, in the mythologies and 
legends of the north. When Wainamonen, 
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the Finnish god, plays upon the harp 
Nature becomes all ears. The beasts of 
the forest approach, the birds perch on 
his shoulders, the fishes gathered in shoals 
along the brink listen with open gills, 
as the Christian legend represents them 
listening to the preaching of St. Francis. 
Then the god rejoices; tears of joy roll 
from his eyes, fall upon his breast, on his 
knees, and thence to his feet and moisten 
his eight robes and his five mantles. 

The horn of Roland is heroic and superb 
when the preux chevalier, in distress in 
the ravines of Roncevaux, blows in it with 
such a furious blast that the blood spurts 
from his mouth and his temples split. His 
cry of despair pierces the rocks ; it is like 
a death-rattle cleaving the air; at a dis- 
tance of thirty leagues it strikes the ear of 
Charlemagne who feels the hero’s soul 
passing in it. The horn of Oberon is 
mocking, comic, and fantastic, as it is 
fitting that the instrument of the King of 
the Elves should be; all who hear it are 
obliged to dance. In Wieland’s ballad the 
chevalier Huon, surprised by the Calif at 
the feet of his daughter the beautiful 


Rezzia, is condemned to the stake together | 


with his lady-love. But, at the moment 
when the faggots are lighted, Huon puts to 
his lips the magic horn that Oberon gave 
him. At the first blast the whole town is 
seized with vertigo; agas, imauns, muftis, 
pachas, and dervishes with their pointed 
bonnets, begin to turn furiously and form 
an immense farandole around the pyre. 

In Norway, the genius Fossegrin teaches 
the violin, in the night of Holy Thursday, 
to any person who sacrifices to him a white 
goat and throws it into a cascade flowing 
northwards, taking care to turn away his 
head. The genius then seizes the right 
hand of his pupil and moves it over the 
strings of the fiddle until the blood comes 
out under the nails. The apprentice is 
thenceforward a master, and his en- 
chanted violin will make trees dance and 
stay rivers in their course, 

The reader will remember the magic 
power of the flute in the legend of the 
piper of Hamelin, so charmingly related 
by Robert Browning. — 

The drum too plays a great réle in 
magical music. The drum of the Thessa- 
lian witches brought the moon down from 
the sky. The drum of the sorcerers of 
Lapland summons the soul out of the 
body, as out of a tent, and sends it pro- 
menading in strange lands on the winged 
feet of dreams. 





According to the Christian tradition, bells 
exorcise evil geniuses, who cordially detest 
them. A quaint German legend relates that 
a Kobold, furious at seeing a spire rising 
in the village where he lived, gave a letter 
to a peasant and begged him to place it 
in the poor-box of the church. The 
peasant examined the letter curiously as he 
went along, and suddenly noticed some 
drops of water fall from it. The letter 
gradually opened, and from it there fell first 
heavy rain and then cascades and cataracts, 
so that the peasant could scarcely save his 
life by swimming. The evil spirit had 
enclosed a whole lake in his letter in 
order to submerge the church. This lake 
covered an immense tract of land and may 
still be seen near Kund. Sorcerers and 
demons also abominate bells, which they call 
barking dogs (Bellende Hunde). At their 
midnight meetings they use only little bells 
to parody the ceremony of man. Pierre de 
Lancre, in his Tableau de l’Inconstance des 
Mauvais Anges et Démons, says that he 
never saw any witness or sorcerer who 
testified to having seen large bells at the 
sabbat: “Je n’ay veu aucun tesmoin n’y 
sorciére qui desposat avoir veu, au sabbat, 
de grandes cloches.” When a Swedish 
witch, riding on a broomstick, passes a 
steeple, she stops and unhangs the bell, 
which she carries off, holding it by the 
clapper, and flings into the sea. The 
devil, when he is carrying a magician 
through the air is obliged to let him fall at 
the sound of the Ave Maria. 

But the most wonderful instrument of 
the magical orchestra is described in a 
Hessian legend, recorded by the Brothers 
Grimm. A man kills his brother while 
they are out hunting, and buries the corpse 
under the arch of a bridge. Years pass. 
One day a shepherd, crossing the bridge 
with his flock, sees below a little white 
bone, shining like ivory. He goes down, 
picks it up and carves it into a mouth- 
piece for his bagpipes. When he began to 
play, the mouth-piece, to his horror, began 
to sing of its own accord: “Oh, my dear 
shepherd! you are playing on one of my 
bones; my brother assassinated me and 
buried me under the bridge.” The shepherd, 
terrified, took his bagpipes to the king, 
who put the mouth-piece to his lips, when 
straightway the refrain began: ‘Oh, my 
dear king! you are playing on one of my 
bones ; my brother assassinated me and 
buried me under the bridge.” The king 
ordered all his subjects to try in turn the 
bagpipes. From mouth to mouth the 
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instrument passed to that of the fratricide, 
and then it sang: “ Oh, my dear brother! 
you are playing on one of my bones ; it was 
you who assassinated me!” and the king 
caused the murderer to be executed. 

Another conception of striking originality 
is that of the Indian song, composed by the 
god Mahedo and his wife Parbutea, the 
fervour of which was such that it con- 
sumed those who sang it. One day the 
Emperor Akbar ordered one of his 
musicians, Naik Gopaul, to stand up to his 
chin in the waters of the Jumna and sing 
to him this melody. Hardly had the 
musician sung a few notes of the fervent 
song, when flames shot up from his body, 
and his ashes were seen floating on the 
surface of the water ! 





“OPEN SESAME.” 

CHAPTER III], AT HOME WITH THE MAIRE. 

MEANTIME all went gaily at the maire’s 
banquet. Even Madame Souchet was 
mollified by the courtesy of the maire and 
his wife. Charles, too, was assiduous in 
his attentions ; he sat beside her at dinner, 
and amused her vastly by his talk. She 
knew very well what the youth would be 
at, he was making love to the key of her 


cash-box. He wanted Marie, perhaps, but 
he wanted still more the big dowry that it 
was rumoured Madame Souchet meant to 


give her. The young doctor, Cavalier, 
the other suitor, was on the other side 
of her. He did not say much, and 
devoted himself chiefly to his dinner and 
wine. But Madame Souchet’s resolution 
was in no wise shaken. Charles was a 
mere butterfly, fickle and extravagant. 
The other was solid—too solid, perhaps— 
but at all events to be relied upon. And 
there was his uncle opposite, a rich pro- 
prietor, yellow and rather feeble. He 
could not have many years of life in him, 
and then the young people would be hand- 
somely established in the world. True, 
the old fellow was very exacting; he 
demanded more than Madame Souchet felt 
inclined at one time to give. But now 
things were altered, she must accede to his 
terms, for the marriage must be pushed 
on at all hazards. Before the father had 
time to mature his plans, hers must be 
completed. Then she would be sure of 
Marie for the rest of her life. 

The maire’s house stood on the quay 
facing the river, and the windows of the 
salon opened on a roomy balcony. Here, 
when dinner was over, the men of the 





party gathered to smoke and watch the 
preparations for the evening’s féte. The 
coloured lamps were beginning to twinkle 
among the trees, the fiddler was trying his 
strings, while the cornet sounded a note or 
two at hazard. Blue blouses were crowding 
up and white mob caps, and at each trip 
the ferry-boat brought over more of them ; 
blue and white did not mingle as yet, but 
were clustered apart in hostile camps, 
exchanging light missiles in the way of 
jests and taunts, 

M. Cavalier, who did not smoke, had 
remained in the salon, and was engaged in 
deep and confidential talk with the post- 
mistress. Brunet, who was among the 
smokers outside, watched them through 
the window with jealous eyes. He drew 
Charles’s attention to the pair. 

‘* You see what that means,” he whispered ; 
“come out with me upon the quay, I have 
something particular to say.” 

Charles followed Brunet, and the two 
began to pace up and down along the 
margin of the river. It was nearly dark 
now, the lamps were lighted, and the fiddle 
and cornet in full swing. Brunet’s first 
communication was about Charles’s own 
private affairs. 

A letter from Paris had come that 
morning addressed to M. Lalonde, and the 
banker had opened it. It proved to be a 
tailor’s bill for a hundred and fifty francs. 
The banker was in a great-rage about it. 
But in the end he would be mollified and 
pay it. Brunet would undertake to talk 
him over. 

Charles thanked his friend, but not very 
warmly. There seemed to be something 
behind. 

‘You know, Charles,” went on Brunet, 
“T think this would be a good opportunity 
to speak to your father about your marriage. 
You can express your contrition for ex- 
travagance and promise tolead an exemplary 
life, if he will permit you to marry Marie.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of Marie,” cried 
Charles, with a gesture of despairing 
trouble. 

“ Why, what is the matter now, Charles, 
I thought it was your most earnest wish ?” 

“ There is an end of all that now,” said 
Charles; ‘“ Marie is an angel, and I am one 
of the lost ones. My father is indignant 
because I owe a hundred and fifty francs. 
What will he say to a bill drawn upon him 
for ten thousand ?” 

Brunet listened in stupefied amazement 
as Charles recounted his difficulties. He 
had speculated on the Bourse and had lost 
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ten thousand francs. To meet his losses he 
had drawn a bill upon his father. It was 
now in the hands of the huissier, their 
neighbour, and would be presented on the 
morrow. 

‘You must have been mad, mad! My 
poor Charles!” cried Brunet, wringing his 
hands. 

** Yes, I was mad, I know, but I thought 
to make my fortune, and, indeed, I should 
have cleared something handsome but for 
this terrible fall of a centime.” 

“Tt is terrible, certainly,” said Brunet 
dryly; he had recovered his composure with 
marvellous speed, and it seemed even as if 
some satisfactory feature in the matter had 
presented itself to him; “still, there are a 
good many centimes in ten thousand francs. 
Do you owe much besides ?” 

“No, a mere trifle,” cried Charles 
eagerly ; “I assure you I have not been 
half as reckless and extravagant as most of 
my companions.” 

“True,” said Brunet; “ you seem to have 
been irreproachably prudent. But tell me, 
Charles, what do you mean to do?” 

“T shall kill myself,’ said. Charles 
gloomily ; “I cannot survive dishonour.” 

“But how dishonour ?” asked Brunet. 
“Tt is a debt. They will sue you for it, 
perhaps. But you will pay in the end.” 

“T have not told you the worst, Brunet,” 
groaned forth Charles; “there was a 
difficulty in negotiating the bill and I— 
I—accepted it for my father.” 

** My poor, poor Charles !” cried Brunet, 
overcome with despair. ‘ How could you 
do such a thing? Oh, Charles, if you had 
stolen ten thousand francs from your 
father’s safe, it would have been better 
than this—the criminal code would not 
have touched you then. But to utter a 
false bill! No, that is fatal.” 

“ You think then that I ought to put an 
end to myself?” 

“ Charles, if I were your father I think 
I should say yes.” 

“But, Lucien—oh, Lucien, my good 
friend !” cried Charles in an agony of sup- 
plication, ‘‘I don’t want to die; 1 want to 
live and marry Marie. And perhaps, dear 
Lucien, if you broke it to my father 14 

*“ What! I break to your father that 
you had falsified a bill for ten thousand 
francs. I would sooner kill myself with 
you. ’ 

“Then there is nothing else for it,” 
cried Charles with a gesture of despair, 
breaking away from his friend. 

“Stay, stay!” cried Lucien. “ My boy, 








my son! do you think I should have been 
so stern if I had not some good thin 
behind. Come, I may tell you that [ 
command the sum of ten thousand francs. 
It is a sum set apart for Marie’s dower. 
Now we will employ it in redeeming your 
bills.” 

Charles was incredulous at first, then 
convinced of his friend’s sincerity, he 
wrung his hand warmly and called him his 
preserver, his benefactor. But Lucien had 
certain terms to impose. The money was 
set aside for a certain purpose, and that 
purpose must be fulfilled. Not only must 
Charles promise to obtain his father’s con- 
sent to marry Marie, and accept the ten 
thousand francs as her dower, but certain 
securities must be exacted that he should 
keep his promise. First of all, the bill 
must be left in Brunet’s hands, and 
Charles must also write an acknowledg- 
ment that the bill was a false one, and 
that the money had been advanced to him 
to save him from disgrace. In that way 
if he failed to keep his word, his character 
might be blasted before the world. Charles 
agreed to everything ; he had no alterna- 
tive, but he was inwardly angered that 
such terms should be imposed. He fully 
intended to marry Marie, but it was irk- 
some to be bound over to do it, and to 
know that such a rod was held over him. 

“Fizz, bang!” away went the first 
warning rocket into the air, descending 
presently in a shower of golden rain, while 
a myriad fiery points from the placid river 
seemed to rise and meet the golden 
shower. A blinding darkness followed, 
and indeed a huge black cloud had quietly 
stolen over the scene, enhancing the beauty 
of the first discharge, but promising ill for 
the conclusion of the féte. 

And that reminded Brunet that he had 
promised to fetch his sister and Marie to 
see the fireworks. But when he made the 
promise he had not thought of certain im- 
portant despatches which had to be made 
up. Perhaps Charles would take his place, 
and escort the ladies. Charles agreed to 
this and went off to the place, while Brunet 
made his way back to the bank. 

The guests had all departed and Lalonde 
was seated in front of his desk, upon which 
a shaded lamp threw a powerful light. 

The safe was open—a handsome safe, 
bronzed and gilt, but worn to bright steel at 
parts by years of handling. Cautious and 
mistrustful, although he would have known 
his clerk’s footsteps among a thousand, 
Lalonde pushed to the heavy door of the 
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safe, and without rising from his seat turned 
the studs that were set in the middle of 
the door, five brass studs about each of 
which was engraved a complete alphabet. 
Then as Brunet entered he looked up with 
a knowing twinkle of the eye as much as to 
say, ‘You are hardly likely to knock me on 
the head and take my keys, when you know 
that you haven’t got the ‘open sesame.’” 
Knowing people had often told the banker 
that this puzzle lock of which he thought 
so highly was a mere toy, and that an 
experienced lock-picker could get at his 
treasure all the more readily from such 
useless complications. But the banker 
stuck to his safeguard. Perhaps it was not 
a professional robber he feared, so much as 
the people about him—Brunet, for instance, 
who had been with him twenty-five years 
without earning his full confidence. Brunet 
greeted his master silently with a nod, and 
having changed his superfine dinner coat 
for his alpaca office blouse and hung his 
watch on a hook just on a level with his 
eye, applied himself busily to the letters 
of the day. The banker all the while, 
seemingly lulled in a kind of reverie, 
kept one twinkling eye fixed upon his 
clerk. When the letters were finished 
| Brunet went to the door communicating 


with the house, opened it for a moment 
and gave a peculiar whistle, then resumed 


his seat. In a few moments the door 
opened again and there appeared the 
rubicund face of Pére Douze. 

“¢ Jacques is busy with the dinner things,” 
explained the banker in reply to a question- 
ing glance from Brunet. “Our letters can’t 
be in safer hands.” 

“T am proud to hear you say so, M. le 
Maire,” said Pére Douze, advancing with 
profound bows, the lamp gleaming upen his 
bald and polished crown, his greasy képi in 
one hand, the well-worn rattan, the terror 
of the gamins of Canville, in the other. 

Pére Douze—this was the pleasant, almost 
affectionate soubriquet bestowed by the 
public of Canville on their one permanent 
policeman—owed his title, it was thought, to 
his consummate skill in turning the double- 
six at dominoes. For a long time known 
as “ Double Six,” the name had been found 
to hang on the tongue, and had been 
naturally condensed to its present form. 
He was an affable approachable man in 
private life, and there was felt to be a 
certain advantage to the community in 
having a man thus accessible and, as it 
were, elastic, interposed between the rigid 
and unyielding framework of the law and 





the ordinary stuff of humanity. As Jules 
could tell you, for instance—J ules the ostler 
at the Victoires, condemned to three days’ 
prison the other day for brawling. How 
awkward for him to have one of these days 
fall upon a Saturday’s market, when he 
made his profits for the whole week! But 
an amiable understanding with Pére Douze 
obviated all this; and by going to prison late 
one evening, and coming out very early on 
the next morning but one, poor Jules, who, 
though he does not leave his own stable- 
yard once a month, looked forward to his 
term of imprisonment with unreasoning 
dread, found himself quit of the matter 
more easily than he expected. A good 
deal, too, could be done with Pére 
Douze by addressing him as “ Monsieur le 
Commissaire,” or even as “ Monsieur ]’Ad- 
joint.” Certainly he had no right to either 
title ; but there was a kind of vagueness 
about his official position which left room 
for the imagination. Report said that once 
upon a time he had been areal commissary 
of police, and that, broken for intemperance, 
he still haunted the scene of his short official 
career, while succeeding commissaries out of 
pity put little jobsin his way from timetotime. 
Anyhow, Pére Douze had succeeded in im- 
posing himself upon the town of Canville 
as a permanent functionary. Commissaries 
came and went; but Pére Douze was there 
always, the repository of official traditions, 
the man of local knowledge. The one glory 
of his latter days had been the capture of a 
Communard—a famous Communard, no 
other than Desmoulins himself, who had 
managed to slip through the hands of troops 
and policemen to be captured in the end by 
Pére Douze. The fond foolish fellow had 
crept into the town to bid adieu to his little 
girl, almost without precautions, relying upon 
the obtuseness of the local police. But he 
had reckoned without his Pere Douze. The 
reward earned on this occasion had dwelt 
pleasantly in the police-agent’s mind, long 
after the material reward itself had melted 
away. And when Madame Desmoulins 
came to live in the town, and was placed, 
as you may say, under his tutelary care, 
Pére Douze made up his mind that in this 
case police supervision should not be an 
empty form. And he had always the sweet 
expectation that, one day or other, he 
would find his account in the shape of 
some one who had broken his ban, some 
escaped convict ; for birds of a feather, he 
argued, flocked together. 

Even now, though the term of her sen- 
tence had expired, and the poor woman 
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was free; though the only link that bound 
her to the place was her poverty—hard, 
grinding poverty, worse than the convict’s 
chain—even now the pére had not given 
up all hope. And hearing of the escape 
of the prisoners from Nouméa, his hopes 
had been raised to the highest pitch. 
The one human being who longed, hoped, 
prayed for the return of the exiled Com- 
munard was Pére Douze. But hope had 
grown faint at last by lapse of time. 

Awaiting events, Pere Douze was glad 
to do little commissions for the maire. He 
was not at all difficult about what he 
undertook, nor above taking round the bell 
to announce an arrival of fresh herrings. 
But the drum delighted him most and an 
official notification from the maire. His 
eyes would flash, his cheeks flush at the 
heart-stirring rataplan, and he would shout 
out the last decree about dogs and their 
collars, or the verifying of weights and 
measures, as if they were words of com- 
mand. Perhaps he had been a soldier once 
and lost himself at that; who knows? 
For all his troubles, however, there was 
consolation at the maire’s banquets. The 
police of the kitchen suited him best: the 
supervision of the roast, a perquisition into 
the pot au feu. 

And now he was ready to take M. 


Lalonde’s letters to the post, Jules being 


otherwise engaged. And after that he 
would take a turn round the town to 
ensure order and tranquility. 

As soon as Pére Douze had departed, 
Brunet arranged his scanty locks with a 
pocket-comb, put on his dress-coat, adjusted 
his white tie. Yes, he was a gentlemanly 
man, the banker admitted after a stolen 
glance at his clerk—not without a twinge of 
jealousy, feeling that his own claims in 
that way were\slender. The clerk was, 
perhaps, a credit to the establishment. But 
how could he afford to dress in that way 
on his salary? Next he would take his 
hat and depart. But no, holding his hat 
in his hand, Brunet advanced towards the 
banker, and politely demanded the honour 
of a private interview. M. Lalonde turned 
purple with surprise, a surprise mixed with 
slight alarm. What could the man want? 
He was not long in explaining what he 
wanted. “I have come, monsieur, to pro- 
pose an alliance between our families.” 
And this with an air as if the condescension 
were on his side! And indeed, as Brunet 
looked searchingly at his master, flushed 
with wine and liqueurs and much eating, 
Brunet felt a thrill of misgiving. Was he 





doing well by Marie in placing her in such 
a family? The father was Silenus, the son 
Apollo—he might not’ be mythologically 
correct, that mattered not; anyhow there 
was a strong family likeness. Was 
Lalonde a good husband to that pale little 
wife of his; had he any kind of character 
except that of a capitalist? Now, if Charles 
turned out eventually after the same 
mould? But no, Charles was educated, and 
then he was weaker, more easily led. A 
good wife would be the making of him. 

All this time Lalonde sat scratching his 
ear in perplexity. He was too cautiously 
polite to express the contemptuous sur- 
prise he felt at such a proposal. “Go on, 
monsieur,” he said as Brunet paused ; “ go 
on, pray.” 

‘My niece and your son Charles,” con- 
tinued Brunet, “ are sincerely attached to 
each other.” 

The banker said cautiously that this 
might possibly be, he knew nothing of it. 
Marie was certainly a charming girl, he 
could quite understand how his son might 
have become smitten. And for his own part 
nothing would give him greater pleasure. 
But, unfortunately, he and Madame Sou- 
chet were not likely to agree. In fact, he 
knew that she had quite other views, and 
without Madame Souchet there would be 
no dowry. 

“Pardon me,” said Brunet stiffly, 
“ Madame Souchet has not the disposal of 
my niece’s hand. And as for the dowry, 
our family will charge ourselves with that.” 

Lalonde grunted softly, waiting to hear 
more. Inwardly he derided the ridiculous 
pretensions of these Brunets. The mother 
a sempstress, earning a franc a day; the 
uncle, with his fifteen hundred francs all 
told. These were nice people to talk about 
contracts of marriage with the son of the 
banker of the district. And the girl’s 
father a convict, a Communard! Lalonde 
himself, though mildly Imperialist, liked to 
be well with all parties. But the Commune 
was a little too strong. 

“Yes, M. Lalonde,” went on Brunet 
with decision, “I am prepared to endow 
my niece with ten thousand francs.” 

Lalonde started with a violence that 
made everything creak about him. Brunet 
thought that his emotion was caused by the 
smallness of the sum, and went on to 
expatiate on the respectability of the 
family—he meant his own family—and the 
charms of the young woman, as com- 
pensating for this. Lalonde looked at his 
clerk with a stupefied air. 
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“Hey!” hecried, ‘I don’t think I quite 
understand. You have ten thousand francs 
to give away.” 

Brunet bowed in acquiescence. The 
banker’s face became crimson, then tallow- 
coloured. If Brunet had ten thousand 
francs, where had he got them? Certainly 
he had never saved as much. Did not 
Brunet regularly every year demand an 
increase to his salary on the ground of its 
insufficiency for his needs, and had not 
the increase been always peremptorily 
refused? And now, if, after all, the man 
had been able to save ten thousand francs, 
why the thing was in itself a robbery. 
But ah! it was worse, much worse than 
that. Brunet must have found his way to 
the safe and have helped himself from the 
sacks of five-franc pieces. But the banker 
felt that he must not show his indignation, 
he must temporise. 

“ My dear Brunet,” he said, caressingly 
laying his hand upon the other’s shoulder, 
“this is all very pleasant, very pleasant 
indeed. We may discuss the matter at all 
events. These ten thousand francs now, 
are they well invested ?” 

Brunet hesitated for a moment, and his 
master duly noted his hesitation. 

“ Yes,” he said at last; ‘the money is 
invested in a perfectly safe manner.” 

M. Lalonde’s countenance fell. Ah, the 
rogue was out of his power then. If he 
had been able to invest the stolen money 
there was no chance of bringing the offence 
home to him. Now, if he had been found 
in possession of a quantity of specie, and 
unable to give a satisfactory account of it, 
there would have been a chance ! 

“ That is a great pity,” murmured Lalonde 
with a soft sigh. “An investment is all 
very well, but unless it is capable of being 
realised in a moment—but perhaps yours is 
of that description?” Lalonde turned upon 
his clerk suddenly with a searching look. 

Brunet admitted that it was not quite 
like that. A certain notice would be re- 
quired ; “but the money would be quite 
safe and ready to time.” 

“Very unlucky, very unlucky indeed,” 
said the banker. “In our business, you 
know, such a sum, small in itself, is often 
useful. In fact, it would be useful to me 
at this moment, and had it been ready 
money—well, who can say? But, as it is, 
with many thanks, shall we say that we 
decline the honour?” ; 

In these last words, Lalonde suffered a 
certain suppressed sneer to be apparent—a 
sheer that cut Brunet to the quick. 





‘* Very well, monsieur,” he said coldly, 
“but, perhaps, you will have occasion to 
recall your decision, if Charles’s happiness 
is at stake.” 

The banker chuckled, not without bitter- 
ness: ‘Ha, ha! Charles’s happiness; I 
mock myself of Charles’s happiness. Hap- 
piness, monsieur, is best secured by a good 
supply of écus. I congratulate you on 
having so well-lined your own strong-box.” 
There was something almost pathetic in 
these last words, as if the banker felt he 
were taking a last adieu of his own lost 
crown-pieces. 

Hardly had Brunet gone out when Pére 
Douze appeared in the bank. Having 
executed his commission at the post-office, 
on his way back he had taken a look round 
the town. There was no open disorder, 
but traces of a very evil spirit abroad. 
Somebody had hummed a bar or two of 
the Marseillaise, and one young fellow had 
muttered to another, as he-passed : “ Bah, 
it is that imbecile of a Pére Douze!” The 
maire shook his head in reprobation, but 
there was a half-smile on his face as he 
replied that the line must not be too 
tightly drawn on these occasions. After 
all, perhaps the pére had given some 
ground for satire. He had done well in 
the maire’s kitchen, and had evidently met 
with sympathising friends on his way who 
had treated him handsomely. 

Lalonde scanned the police-agent criti- 
cally. The man had certainly been drink- 
ing ; but then the pére was at his best in 
such a condition. 

‘ Pére,” cried the maire, ‘“‘I know that 
I can trust you. Well! I fear I am being 
robbed.” 

“Ha!” cried the pére, bringing his 
bloodshot-eyes to the same level as the 
banker’s. “Is it only now you suspect it?” 

“What, you think it too?” cried the 
banker, in real alarm that his suspicions 
should find such an echo. ‘‘ Do you know 
anything, then ?” 

The pére pointed with his stick towards 
Brunet’s empty chair, with an expression 
on his face of mysterious confidence. 
“Why, what can you expect?” he urged. 
“Such a family! convicts, Communards— 
bah! But, monsieur,” continued the pére 
hastily, with vinous enthusiasm, “suffer me 
only to make a perquisition in his house !” 

Lalonde shook his head. 

“No, no! I can’t authorise anything ; 
but if you did such a thing on your own 
responsibility, and it turned out well, you 
should have a handsome reward.” 
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“ Monsieur, you may rely upon me. If 
the miscreant is deceiving you——” 
A quick footstep approached, and the 


door was tried from outside, but Lalonde | he could command a view of the inside of 


had already turned the key. The pere 





turned pale. 


“Ts it he; is it M. Brunet?” he asked | sacks, and there, still more tempting, was 
in some trepidation. |a pile of cylinders, like cartridges, but 


‘No, sir, it is only Charles.” The house- | 
door had been opened, and some one ap- | 
proached by the private passage. ‘ Away 
with you, pére.” 

Charles coming in next moment found 
his father in a somewhat sullen and arbi- 
trary mood. The tailor’s bill was on the 
desk before him, and he pointed angrily to 
it as he demanded what it meant. Charles 
replied coolly that it was a matter he would 
settle himself in good time. 

‘‘Charles,” cried the banker, “I assure you 
that if you are incurring debts, looking to me 
to pay them, you deceive yourself. I will 
turn all my money into life annuities and 
leave you to go to the dogs as you please.” 

Charles trembled, for he thought his 
father quite capable of carrying out his 
threat. Anyhow this was not a favourable 
opportunity for speaking of his unalterable 
affection for Marie, and of his determina- 
tion to marry her. And yet this was what 
Brunet expected at his hands ! 

Having relieved himself a little of his 
indignation, however, the banker seemed 
to relent a little. He went to his safe and 
counted out some money which he placed 
in his purse. ‘I shall send this fellow his 
account to-morrow, and beg him to give you | 
no more credit; and never let it happen | 
again, do you hear, Charles?” Charles | 
would have demurred a little. The pre-| 
cedent was a bad one. He felt that, if his | 
creditors came to think that they had only | 
to send their bills to his father to be paid, 
there was likely to be a heavy shower of 
these documents. But his father silenced 
his objections by an angry frown. 

Charles took up the newspaper and began 
to read. His father leaned back in his 
chair, drumming with his fingers on his 
desk, seemingly absorbed in thought. After 
a time the drumming ceased, and presently 
came the sound of heavy breathing, which 
every now and then culminated in a decided 
snore. 

Yes, M. Lalonde was fast asleep in his 








chair ; and—marvellous negligence on the 


part of the astute banker !—had left his 
safe unlocked. 
Charles gently moved his chair to where 


the safe. There were many bags of five- 
franc pieces, round and tight, like flour- 


holding a more deadly charge. One had 
been broken, and had fallen to pieces ina 
heap of glittering napoleons. Each of these 
rouleaux was worth a thousand francs. 

Ten of these would put Charles out of 
danger, and that without handing himself 
over body and soul to his father’s clerk. For 
Brunet’s terms had been, doubtless, hard. 

He resented, too, the way in which 
Marie was to be forced upon him, and 
recoiled from the ungrateful task of recon- 
ciling his father to the match. Through 
all this constantly sounded in his ears the 
refrain, “ A son who steals from his father 
is not punishable under the code ; to obtain 
money on false bills means imprisonment 
and hard Jabour.” 

The old man slept soundly. 

To reach the door leading to the private 
apartments, Charles must pass the safe. 
What more easy, then, than to stretch out 
his hand and take ten of these rouleaux ? 
There, the thing was done. 

Charles looked guiltily about him. No, 
his father had not stirred. But now a 
sudden fear came upon him. When his 
father awoke and found the safe open he 
would be sure to count his money, and 
finding a deficit, he would guess that his 
son had caused it. But to lock the safe 
and place the keys in his desk! Then his 
father would conclude that he had himself 
locked the safe. 

Another idea: the five little studs by 
which was formed the password. Well, 
to alter these to a password of his own. 
In that way his father would not be able 
to open the safe at all till after a good many 
trials. By the time the safe was opened 
Charles would be on his way to Paris, and 
if the loss were discovered, suspicion would 
hardly fall upon him. 

The first word of five letters that came 
into his head was Marie, and to that word 
he adjusted the studs, Then he locked the 
safe and placed the keys by his father’s elbow. 

Now the secret was safe for awhile, and 
he held his freedom in his own hands. 
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